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NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 4g, 1881. 


USIC endows words with a deeper or higher sig- 
nificance. sa 
USIC, being a universal language, the curse of Babel 
is not upon it. 
Y the aid of music immortal spirits hold converse in 
an immortal dialect. 


E may ere long,be able to reproduce the roaring 
sounds of the flames to the sun, not only as to 
actual pitch, but also as to quality or /émdre. 
Sapna bapenen 
ORDS may change their meaning; sounds never 
can. The major chord will always express the 
freshness of nature, the minor chord depression ; and the 
major chord with the fifth raised (which is so extremely 
brilliant as to be irritating, exciting or dissonant) stands 
in the same relation to the major chord of nature as the 
most intense electric light does to the diffused light of 
day. ; 
o es 
USICAL art is most nearly related to religion, for 
both address themselves to the heart and feelings. 
Religion elevates the thoughts and purifies the soul of an 
artist; music makes religious exercises attractive. It 
harmonizes the utterances of assembled thousands in a 
vast congregation. The sense of multitudinous voices 
enkindles enthusiasm in persons who would remain in- 
different to statements made in ordinary speech. 


CHUMANN made most valuable additions to music by 
his original harmonic progressions and novel rhyth- 


mic forms. It has been said of him that he created a 


style of polyphony that was specially adapted for per- 
formance on the pianoforte, which, on account of the 
comparative poverty and evanescence of its tones, re- 
quires a style different from that generally used for voices 


or the organ. He introduced with great freedom bold, 
harmonic combinations and successions and discords of 
surprising brilliancy; but, beyond all technicality, there 
is everywhere present a spirit of earnestness, passion, 
restlessness and aspiration. It is true he may be accused 
of monotony, of heaviness, and of a certain gloom; but 
these are his idiosyncracies. If he had not the marvel- 
ous creative productivity of Schubert, he labored to obvi- 
ate this natural deficiency by elaborating or developing 
short phrases with wonderful skill. He worked after 
Beethoven and Schubert, and had Mendelssonn and 
Spohr as contemporaries. It is noslight thing, therefore, 
that he composed original and beautiful works that have 
their own peculiar merits, and that he is accorded a place 
in the pantheon of incarnate music-gods. 


oe 
PLAYING FROM MEMORY. 

AVING spoken of the employment of the imagina- 
tion and understanding in playing from memory 
with technical accuracy, it remains to point out the ad- 
vantages to be gained when the work to be rendered is 
not to be performed note for note, but to be, as it were, 
interpreted—when the sense of it is to be transfused by a 

rearrangement, y 
The ability to perform from memory in a critically cor- 
rect manner on the pianoforte a sonata or other such 
work composed for this instrument is, as has been shown, 
a great advantage to artist and auditors. But the gain is 
much greater when the composition is to be recast to 
suit an instrument. For, let us suppose an organist de- 
sires to play some grand orchestral symphony or over- 
ture, he must either (1) obtain an arrangement which is 
an easy one, published for the use of the majority of per- 
formers and for small instruments, and which does not 
do justice to the work; or (2) procure an adaptation 
which is difficult and designed for a large organ which, 
probably, in its construction differs so greatly from the 
one at which he presides, that the execution becomes im- 
possible; or (3) he may play the whole from memory. 
Now, if he can retain the full score in its entirety, he will, 
on each attempt at its reproduction, add more and more 
to the first sketch until he succeeds in giving a fuller and 
more complete representation of the original than could 





possibly be claimed for any written adaptation, however 
well it might be designed. 

When it is conside-ed that hardly two organs, of con- 
siderable size, are alike in their equipment of stops (reg- 
isters), or their arrangement and position, or in the me- 
chanical contrivances for changing their combinations, 
or are similar in general resources, power, quality or ef- 
fect, it is evident that, if the performer plays from a vivid 
remembrance of the original score, he will naturally adapt 
the music so as to make the best use of the means at his 
command. His eyes, not being engaged in following the 
notes, can watch the stops, see that they are fully drawn, 
and plan crescendos and other such effects with greater 
facility. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that the performer 
must, in this case, give the whole of his attention to the 
work in hand, his mind not being allowed to wander. 
Sometimes he adopts one expedient, sometimes another, 
in repeated attempts to realize his conception of the mu- 
sic. 

The habit of mental concentration alone brings forth 
good results. Many an elaborate plexus of themes in a 
Wagnerian excerpt, which, in the fitting of its mazy parts, 
is more complicated and perplexing than a Chinese 
puzzle, may eventually become quite easy to the per- 
former, who then may render it most clearly and intelli- 
gently. It is difficult to estimate the capabilities of the 
human mind, and especially with regard to memory. In 
ancient times men were commonly called upon to deliver 
from memory an incredible number of lines. 

At the present day the Brahmins of India and the 
actors of China perform astonishing feats of memory. 

It is not easy for us, who are so accustomed to use the 
productions of the printing press, to imagine the condi- 
tion of the learned in ancient times, when there were 
comparatively only a few manuscripts in existence of any 
one work—when there was no reading class, and there- 
fore no great demand for books of any kind. It was nec- 
essary for men to train their memories; otherwise they 
would be disqualified for their professional duties as 
bards, rhapsodes or even ordinary teachers; and there- 
fore it is seen to be possible that Homer could have com- 
posed a poem of 1,500 hexameter lines, a perfect model 
of symmetry and consistency of parts, without the aid of 
writing materials. 

In conclusion, it may appear that a musician playing 
entire programmes without notes has a good memory; 
whereas he may have a bad memory, but yet a very act- 
ive mind and great skill as a composer. He may be com- 
petent to reason out the music, and from musical knowl- 
edge be led to supply that which he could not reproduce 
by simply trying to remember it. 

One skilled in arithmetic may recite many rows of figures 
of an elaborate calculation without errors by mentally com- 
puting and reckoning, and yet be unable to remember a 
few rows of figures having no known relationship to each 
other. 

Similarly the musician may recite many elaborate com- 
binations in a musical composition, and yet be unable to 
remember passages not constructed and connected by 
known laws of musical composition. 


_= 


THE SYMPHONY SOCIETY. 


HE performance of Schubert’s symphony in C by the 
Symphony Society of New York is an event that 
must not pass unnoticed. 

It is the last symphony this great composer wrote, and, 
as far as known at present, it is the ninth, the eighth be- 
ing the well known unfinished symphony in B minor. It 
is remarkable for its force and majesty, energy and sus- 
tained interest, its variety and spontaneity. The exuber- 
ance of the music is such that it may appear to some 
persons to be too long; whereas others, accustomed to 
follow extended movements, would not wish to see the 
work made shorter. 

Schubert's marvelously active imagination made him a 
most prolific writer. Although his songs are extremely 
concise and at once bring out the spirit of the words, his 
symphonies and other instrumental works are most dif- 
fuse. He was so productive that he wrote unceasingly, 
mingling sometimes trivial or surface thoughts and im- 
portant subject matter in thesamecomposition. We fre- 
quently find mediocre or commonplace writing in con- 
nection with the most lofty themes displayed in a noble 
style. He did not seem to trouble himself about criti- 
cism, or even to wait to condense his thoughts, but was 
continually on the wing. : 

He was as a soaring lark, true to the kindred points of 
heaven and home ; sometimes singing angel strains, some- 
times earthly ; sometimes giving expression to fleeting 
moments of natural, instinctive feeling, sometimes rising 
with a noble theme even higher and higher, traveling, as 
it were, far and wide with it, as though he would never 








exhaust its riches, but would fill heaven and earth with 
the mighty strain. 

Schubert’s ideas came so readily that he could even set 
4Eschylus and Klopstock to music without, apparently, 
experiencing the difficulties that others have felt. To 
Schubert the circumstances under which his pieces were 
produced appear to have been immaterial, as long as 
some opportunity was afforded him of letting out the 
abundant stream which was always flowing within his 
inventive brain. 

His poverty and misery, although great, seem to have 
been forgotten when he indulged in composition. He 
seldom had the opportunity of hearing his works per- 
formed, and therefore could not learn, as nearly all other 
great composers did, all that an objective point of view 
affords. 

But, notwithstanding all this, the great symphony in C 
is a marvelous production, and extremely attractive to a 
general audience, as well as one of highly cultivated ama- 
teurs. 

The finale is the most highly original movement, and 
very difficult to characterize. It is exultant, elated, 
jaunty, and even rampant. It has, in some portions, a 
certain swagger and braggadocio—an air of perfect free- 
dom and emancipation from all restraint. This free 
swing, chuckle and irrepressible exuberance is as the 
natural expression of one raised far above the “ills that 
flesh is heir to.” 

On Saturday evening the wood instruments were played 
too loudly in the Azanissimo passages generally. With 
this exception, the symphony was well rendered and re- 
ceived. 

Franz Rummel performed, in his best manner, the con- 
certo for pianoforte in G, by Saint Saens, whigh seemed 
hardly worth the pains spent upon it; and Miss Winant 
displayed her rich and full contralto voice as effectively 
as usual. 


HE recent performance in this city of Boito’s “Mefis- 
tofele” by the Strakosch and Hess Opera Company, 
with English text, and by the Mapleson Company in the 
original Italian, brings this singular production into sp<- 
cial notice. 

The Faust legend has undergone many changes, and 
has been submitted to various styles of treatment at the 
hands of painters, poets, dramatists and musicians. 

The Faust of the Bohemians (some account of which 
is to be found in Scheible’s “Kloster”) had neither the 
mental capacity nor the high aspirations of the Faust 
according to Spiess and Widman. For he (known as 
Zito) mystified peasants, cheated horsedealers, indulged 
in various tricks, removed a beard by means of arsenic, 
and so on, like the Faustus of the English writer, Mar- 
lowe, and the German chroniclers. 

The Faust of Poland, Twardowski, was a practical 
joker, and was believed to have invented printing, ac- 
cording to an illustrated work published in Vienna 
about 1848. 

Margaret originally had no definite existence; but by* 
degrees the womanly element became a more and more 
significant element in the legend, growing in importance 
from century to century, until, under the vivifying hand 
of Goethe, this innocent and suffering agent became a 
well defined character as Margaret. 

Since Goethe's time, instead of Faust and Mephistoph- 
eles being represented, Margaret has been idealized by 
painters, Ary Scheffer always choosing scenes in which 
she appeared as the principal figure; and Gounod has 
made her so prominent in his opera that it might well be 
entitled “Margaret,” 

Boito has tried to prevent this French Faust from 
becoming a permanent operatic form, and tried to dispel 
the notion (gradually becoming prevalent in England and 
America, and even in Germany) that Faust is borne away 
for his conduct to Margaret to retribution, by showing 
that he is taken off to fresh adventures that do not lead 
to dilemmas, as in the case of Helen of Troy, who is re- 
suscitated, and the question of marriage is not brought 
under consideration. 

Boito wrote his own text, and in other particulars has 
evidently shown a desire to profit by Wagner's advice. 
For instance, Mefistofele is announced or suggested to 
us by a motive that is given out by the bassoons and a 
piccolo flute, 

Throughout this opera it is most markedly evident that 
the composer. strove earnestly to depart from the usages 
and commonplace treatment adopted by his countrymen, 
who have depended for the most part on pretty musical 
themes for success with the public, and have neglected 
dramatic proprieties and other important factors of a 
work intended for the stage. 

It is, however, apparent that this attempt was made 
before sufficient preparatory study had been given to the 
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various departments of art that are associated in an opera. 
And this is more noticeable on account of the subject 
having been already treated in various musical forms, and 
with the utmost consideration, by such experienced 
writers as Spohr, Gounod, Wagner, Liszt, Mendelssohn 
and Berlioz. Raff's finales to “Lenore” and “Im Walde” 
symphonies, Liszt’s music to Lenau’s “Faust,” as well as 
his symphony, must not be forgotten in this connection, 
nor Prince Radziwill’s opera on the same legend. 

The libretto gives a number of detached incidents from 
Goethe’s work. These follow each other in a certain 
orderly succession, as found in Goethe; but the result- 
ing dramatic form is not so satisfactory as if the plot had 
been consistently worked out and made to culminate at 
given points. In this respect, the text resembles that 
adopted by Berlioz in his “Damnation of Faust,” and 
more suitable for a cantata. 

Wagner has developed most consistent dramatic forms 
from myths, which he has elaborated specially with a 
view to operatic exigencies, and has enriched the litera- 
ture of his country by this branch of his work. 

It is at once noticeable that in the music Boito has 
striven to make strong impressions, by continuously em- 
ploying modulations from key to key. These and other 
attempts at what is usually termed fine writing, give a 
want of naturalness and bring about a feeling of restless- 
ness and dissatisfaction, although some of the passages 
are extremely novel and brilliant. A number of happy 
thoughts and pleasant speeches, when strung together, 
do not make a regular and consistent address or poem ; 
and, similarly, musical phrases that have no internal con- 
nection cannot make satisfactory music. 

A series of shocks or surprises, however beautiful or 
audacious they may be, in the end leave the hearer list- 
less and satiated. Although for a time they stimulate 
him to render attention, weariness is soon induced. Boito 
has succeeded best in the concerted love music; and, to- 
wards the end of some of these movements, has employed 
the brass instruments of the orchestra so well that great 
splendor of tone results. The magnificence of the dis- 
play is so great as to make a powerful impression ; but it 
is doubtful if these musical passages, bereft of their in- 
strumental coloring, would be found to be of much worth. 
It is possible that if sung to a pianoforte accompaniment 
their want of inherent value would be at once perceived. 

The best musical compositions that are long extended 
are formed from a few musical ideas that are consistently 
developed and culminate at the close. In this sense they 
resemble organic forms, for they grow, as it were, from 
within, and finally blossom and bring forth fruit. Such 
music is, to a great extent, independent of special forms 
of manifestation, and may be greatly enjoyed when per- 
formed on a few instruments. The music of Boito is, 
therefore, to this extent materialistic—it depends upon 
great wealth of material means for its representation. 

The opera itself would, if reduced for performance in a 
small theatre, show its inherent poverty, and, in some re- 
spects, appear almost ludicrous. 


SHAKESPEARE AS A MUSICIAN. 
Part V. 


N every one of the plays and poems, without exception, 
Shakespeare has referred to music in a most intelli- 
gent manner ; in many cases thus illustrating his mean- 
ing very happily and causing it to be more fully under- 
stood, at least by musicians, so very apt are the similes 
and analogies. 

In addition to these references to the art, music is in- 
troduced freely in the plays, not only in occasional songs, 
but as though musicians were in constant attendance and 
ready to play in adjoining apartments when actually re- 
quired to supply music for some definite purpose. 

He also constantly employs the trumpet, as heraldic, 
warlike, &c., and generally characterizes its tone and its 
melody by fitting epithets, as though to him they had 
strongly marked significance. 

“ Mucn Avo Asout Noruinc.”— 
“If thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 
Note this before my notes,— 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth the noting. 
Why, these arg very crotchets that he speaks; 
Note, notes, forsooth, and noting !’’ [Music is played. 
“Now, Divine air! Now is his soul ravished! Is it not 
strange, that sheep’s guts should hale souls out of men’s 
bodies? Well, a horn for my money when all's done.” 

Strings made of gut are generally called cat-gut strings, 
the word“ cat” being possibly derived from the modern 
Irish word “scat,” which specially applies to playing upon 
harps by “ gripping” or “clawing” the stgings. For the 
Irish were in early times renowned as harpists. 

The harp was made the emblem of their country’s flag 
in the time of Henry II., and their skill as harpists re- 
ceived praise from Dante and Galileo. No other harp of 





antiquity had a tension-bar to resist the pull of the 


strings. This great improvement is, therefore, credited 
to them. , 


“ Sing no more ditties, sing no mo’ 
Of dumps so dull and heavy.” 


The principal melody in “My Ladye Carey’s Dumpe” 
is of a slow and sustained character. It occurs at the 
beginning, middle and end of the form. The rest of the 
music consists of notes played four times quicker, and 
the associated melodies are of a lively, animated char- 
acter. The bass also moves along as trippingly as the 
upper part, and does not mark time by giving one note 
in each bar, like most of our modern dance music. 

Possibly for some such reasons the dump is here spoken 
of as dull and heavy, and in “ Romeo and Juliet” as 
“merry.” 


“ By my troth, a good song and an ill singer, my lord. 
Ha? no; no, faith; thou singest well enough for a shift.’’ 


“* Nay, but his jesting spirit, which is now crept into a lute string, 
and now governed by stops.”’ 
“ Why, how now! Do you speak in the sick tune ? 
I am out of all other tune, methinks. 
Clap us into Light o’ Love; that goes without a burden; do you sing 
it and I'll dance it.” 

A burden was a refrain or short chorus that was re- 
peated at the end of each verse of a song. It also meant 
the drone of a bagpipe; hence the word bourdon for a 
pedal bass. But it also referred to the vocal music that 
sometimes accompanied dancing, when there were no 
instrumentalists. 


“I will bid thee draw, as we do the minstrels ; draw to pleas- 
ure us.” 


** Hang her an epitaph upon her tomb 
And sing it to her bones ; sing it to-night.”’ 


** How pitiful I deserve,— 
{ mean, in singing.” 
** Now, music, sound, and sing your solemn hymn.” 
“ For the which, with song of woe 
Round about her tomb they go.” 

The practice of singing and dancing in burial grounds 
was once very common. In Ireland, the chief keener 
arranged the other singers at the head and foot of the 
corpse (which was adorned with flowers and placed on a 
bier), and began by reciting the caoinan, which eulogized 
the virtues of the departed and described his possessions. 
This panegyric was sung softly, and accompanied by the 
harp. It was succeeded by a chorus. 

Then followed the ullalu or hubbabo, which was sung 
by all the keeners in louder tones; then began the goul 
or lament, which gradually increased to howls or yells. 
These performances were repeated during the vigil and 
sometimes during the procession to the grave. This is 
probably due to Phoenician usages. 

In some parts of Europe the Death’s dance was more 
grotesque. In Hungary, several couples would approach 
the entrance to the cemetery with cheerful music ; then 
its character was changed to that of melancholy and 
mournfulness, and afterwards the singers imitated the 
familiar “funeral chants.” One of the men then lay 
down and remained motionless, to represent the corpse, 
and the women danced round him while singing a dirge, 
in the middle of which they would introduce merrier 
strains, and exaggerated or caricatured the mournful 
music to provoke hilarity. At the end of the song the 
women in turn leaned over the lying man and kissed 
him, after which the whole company formed in a circle 
and danced around him with shouts of laughter. This 
strange ceremony was also in favor at marriage and 
christening festivities. 





BRIEFS AND SEMI-BRIEFS. 


....''Olivette” has drawn well at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music. 

....The ninth concert of the Saalfield series is to be given 
at Steinway Hall on Saturday evening. 

....Jerome Hopkins announces his sixteenth springtide 
festival at the Academy of Music in April. 

....»Mme. Geistinger continues to draw large audiences at 
the Thalia Theatre. She has made for herself a good reputa- 
tion. 

....John Howard, the singing teacher, has recently pub- 
lished two pamphlets on ‘‘ Vocal Process” and ‘‘ Vocal Re- 
form.” 

..+.‘* Billee Taylor” has, so far, drawn well at the Stand- 
ard Theatre. ‘‘The Charity Bob” chorus has become the 
most popular feature of the work. 

.... Adolf M. Foerster, of Pittsburg, has recently composed 
a new orchestral work, entitled ‘‘Thusnelda.” The score and 
parts are being published by J. Rieter-Biedermann, Leipzig. 

..+-The usual special concert at Koster & Bial’s, by Gil- 
more’s Band, was given last Sunday evening. The music 
chosen for the occasion was of a varied and yet brilliant 
character. 

...-»Mapleson’s Opera Company appeared again in the 
Academy of Music last Monday evening and gave ‘‘ Martha.” 
Mme. Gerster, Annie Louise Cary, Signors Campanini, Del 


Puentes and Corsini were in the cast. ‘'Don Giovanni” is 
to be presented to-night and ‘‘ Mefistofele” on Friday even- 
ing. 

.++.The Philharmonic Club’s fifth chamber music concert 
was given on Tuesday evening at Chickering Hall. A quin- 
tet by Franz Ries, which had not been played in this coun- 
try, was the first number of the programme. Marie Schelle 
sang songs of Brahms and Schumann, Mr. Arnold and Mr. 
Breitschuck performed a duo for violin and harp, and the 
final number was Mozart’s quartet for piano, violin, viola 
and ’cello, in which S. B. Mills took part. 

....Francis Hueffer is editing a series of interesting biog- 
raphies of famous musicians, which are being issued in a 
convenient and handsome form by Scribner & Welford, New 
York (Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington, London). 
The list, according to announcement, will include Wagner, 
Weber, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Rossini, Marcello and Pur- 
cell. The volumes which have been issued already wili 
prove both interesting and instructive to the average reader. 

..+-Mahn’s Opera Company are presenting ‘‘Boccaccio” at 
the Windsor Theatre in this city. Miss Winston makes a 
very pleasing Boccaccio, and has greatly improved. She has 
well earned the friendship of the public. Miss Edmundson, 
who takes the part of Fiametta, is an artist of no mean 
talent, and although a favorite with those who know her 
ability, deserves to be more generally known and, when 
known, to be appreciated. 

...-A large and good humored audience in Daly’s Theatre 
last Saturday night listened to Woolson Morse’s ‘musical 
play,” ‘‘ Cinderella at School,” which was performed for the 
firsttime. The new piece is clever, and may be termed a 
charming trifle, fresh and entertaining from beginning to end. 
It won the good will of the audience from the start and held 
it throughout. The popular success of ‘‘ Cinderella at 
School” is unquestionable. 

..--Henrietta Beebe has been engaged to sing in a series 
of concerts in England, and will leave New York on the 2d 
of April. Her final appearance before she leaves this coun- 
try will take place at Chickering Hall on the evening of 
March 26, some eminent artists assisting her. She will take 
part in some of the glees in which she has sung often before. 
Miss Beebe is undoubtedly one of the best American concert 
singers. 

..--Following is the list of operas at Haverly’s Fifth Ave- 
nue Theatre this week: Monday, ‘‘Carmen;” Tuesday, ‘‘Fra 
Diavolo ;”" Wednesday, ‘‘ Alida;” Thursday, ‘‘ Bohemian 
Girl;” Friday, ‘‘Carmen;” Saturday matinée, not announced; 
Saturday evening, ‘‘ Lohengrin.” Next week Genevieve 
Ward as Stephanie, in ‘‘ Forget Me Not,” two weeks. ‘‘Oli- 
vette” will reappear on Easter Monday. 

...-Marie Geistinger’s répertoire for this week embraces 
the following: Monday evening, for the benefit of Stage 
Manager Josef L’Hame, and Wednesday, ‘‘Graf Essex;” 
Tuesday, ‘‘ Drei Paar Schuhe;” Thursday and Saturday’s 
matinée, ‘‘Camille;” Friday and Saturday evenings, ‘‘Donna 
Diana. On next Sunday, the 13th inst., a benefit concert 
will be given for the family of the late Max Schnelle. 

...-The Brooklyn Academy of Music was filled last 
Saturday evening, on which occasion the Comley-Barton 
Company presented ‘‘ Olivette,” and closed one of the most 
successful engagements of the season. Catherine Lewis and 
John Howson have rarely appeared in the piece to greater 
advantage. The company opened at the Arch Street Theatre, 
Philadelphia, on Monday night. 

....A concert, for the benefit of the New York Medical 
College and Hospital for Women, will be given on Thursday 
evening, the roth inst., at Steinway Hall. The list of per- 
formers includes the names of Anna Bishop, Florence Rice- 
Knox, Miss Rossee, Miss Copleston, Mr. King, Signor 
Ferranti, Mr. Florio, besides two elocutionists, Julia Thomas 
and Charles Roberts, Jr. 

..+.Mr. Bial, with his orchestra and the wonderful boy 
violinist, Maurice Dengremont, and Hubert’ De Blank, 
pianist, gave a concert last Sunday night at Metropolitan 
Concert Hall. The orchestral part of the programme was 
well adapted to an entertainment of this character, and the 
solos by Dengremont were calculated to show his best abili- 
ties as a remarkable artist. 

....Carl Feininger’s fourth and last chamber music con- 
cert will be given this evening in Steinway Hall. Mr, 
Feininger offers an interesting programme, which consists 
of Beethoven’s string quartet, op. 18, No. 4 C minor; 
Rubinstein’s quintet in G minor, op. 99, in which Mr, Korth- 
euer, of Brooklyn, will play the piano part, and a violin solo 
by Ernst. 

..»-Franz Rummel’s third piano recital will take place 
to-morrow afternoon at Steinway Hall, and will be one of the 
most interesting of the series. His programme, which has 
been chronologically arranged, includes compositions by 
Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, Tausig, Brassin, Moszkowski, 
Jadassohn, and Liszt. 

....-Blanche Roosevelt gave a concert, at Chickering Hall, 
on the 11th inst. The affair was both socially and artisti- 
cally brilliant. Among those who assisted her on the occa- 
sion were C, Fritsch, G. Papini, C. Hasselbrink, E. Weiner, 
W. R. Case and C. E. Pratt. 





....W. S, Rising, an American tenor, is meeting with suc- 
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cess in Italy, according to report. He has been chosen by 
the Choral Society of Milan to sing the tenor réle in Berlioz’s 
** Damnation de Faust.” 

..+.»The first of the matinées by George W. Morgan, organ- 
ist, and his daughter, Maud Morgan, harpist, is to take place 
at Chickering Hall to-morrow afternoon, Anna Bishop will 
sing on this occasion. 

-»+-A vocal and instrumental concert was given in the 
Pittsburg Female College on Friday evening, February 25, 
under the direction of Professor S. Bissel. The programme 
was interesting, and the affair pleased the audience. 

..+.The second series of piano matinée recitals will be 
given by Franz Rummel, in Steinway Hall, on the following 
Thursday afternoons: April 14, 21 and 28. The programmes 
have already been prepared, and contain many choice works. 

....Maurice Grau’s French Opera Company, now perform- 
ing in Mexico, has had much success, The receipts of six 
weeks are said to have been $64,500. The company goes to 
Puebla for a week, to Vera Cruz for four nights, and thence to 
Havana for three weeks. 

«+++ Olivette” will be reproduced at the Bijou Opera 
House next Monday evening. The cast will include W. H. 
Carleton, who will interpret the tenor réle—transposed for 
the occasion, of course; Miss Selina Dolaro, who will repre- 
sent Olivette, Henry Peakes, and several other performers of 


note. 





CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES. 


THE COURIER will appear hereafter on Wednesday. 
Communications should reach the office by Saturday 
A.M. of each week.—ED. 


BALTIMORE, March 7.—The Strakosch-Hess English Opera 
Company gave us a week of opera. The third Peabody 
Symphony Concert was given on February 26. The pro- 
gramme began with the Egmont overture of Beethoven. The 
performance was tame and lacked finish. Next came the 
G major piano concerto of Beethoven, which was played by 
Mme. Falk-Auerbach admirably. Then came a group of 
Rubinstein’s songs, which were sung very sweetly by Mrs. A. 
H. Dasling; and then last, Asger Hamerik, Fifth Norse 


Suite, op. 26. It is, perhaps, one of his best works, and 


this was the occasion of its first performance in this city. 
Mr. Hamerik’s peculiar manner, in placing the different in- 
struments in his orchestra is a subject of general remark; for 
instance, he places the second violin and violas so far back 
One may judge the 
R. 


that the conductor alone can hear them. 
effects upon the audience. 


Ont., March 5.—The season for local con- 
certs is in full blast. On Monday evening, February 28, the 
Presbyterians had a grand concert, which was largely pat- 
ronized. On Tuesday evening, March 1, a grand musical 
and literary entertainment, under the auspices of St. Peter’s 
Church, took place. The same evening, the Canada Method- 
ist Church gave a social and musical evening. On Wed- 
nesday, March 2, a concert took place in the lecture room 
of Trinity Chureh. The pieces of enseméie in these various 
entertainments were generally interesting, from the admi- 
rable manner in which they were performed. The solos, how- 
ever, lacked finish and character. The music department of 
the convent of the congregation de Notre Dame, gave a 
musical recital on the evening of February 28. The selec- 
tions, although of a simple character were rendered ina 
manner no less creditable to the young pupils themselves 
than to their painstaking teachers, the sisters of the convent. 
All those present who heard the recital were delighted with 
the evidences of sound and judicious teaching. The Odd 
Fellows of Brock Lodge, No. 9g, I. O. O. F., celebrated their 
thirty-sixth anniversary, with a concert, on Thursday even- 
ing, March 3. The audience was unusually large. The 
programme elicited enthusiastic applause, simply becanse its 
numbers were of a light and trifling character, Our Phil- 
harmonic Society, consisting of about seventy members, and 
an orchestra of sixteen musicians, is making grand prepara- 
tions to assist the Philharmonic Society, of Ottawa, in one 
grand concert in that city, under the patronage of the Gov- 
ernor General, which is to take place on March 13. The 
selections of the programme are of the highest order. Every 
number is carefully studied and rehearsed, which promises a 
performance that will satisfy the most fastidious, and reflect 
great credit and unstinted praise upon the members of the 
society and its director. Shall give you a detailed account 
of the performance after the event has transpired. The Litta 
Concert Company promises to give us a concert on the 
A. C, J. K. 


BROCKVILLE, 


evening of April 5. 


Bux incton, lowa, March 1.—Henry Wallhaf, of this city, 
is in Chicago, and gave a piano recital at Lyon & Healy’s last 
week, James Rogers, assisted by Emma Nelson, Mrs. C. P. 
Funck and others, will give a concert next week. Prof. 
Messe, of the College Quartet, has returned to his home in 
the East. Heyner’s orchestra will give a matinée next Satur- 
day. - Max. 


CuicaGo, February 28.—Theodore Thomas has been here 
with the more important members of his orchestra, supple- 
menting them with the best players of Chicago and Cincin- 
This week Joseffy is announced to appear four times 
With the exception of Mon- 


nati. 
with orchestral accompaniment, 





day evening the programmes are to be purely instrumental. 
Saturday noon Edward B. Pérry, of Boston, the blind pianist, 
made his second appearance in Chicago at the Hershey Hall 
concerts, and was warmly received by alarge audience, There 
is some prospect of a series of summer concerts in the Ex- 
position Building, under the direction of Mr. Thomas. The 
Lewis Eichheim chamber concerts will close for the season 
next Thursday. The first of these concerts was given three 
years ago to an audience of twelve persons. Since that time 
the attendance has increased to such an extent that the con- 
certs have been given given in Hershey Music Hall, where 
the audiences number from three to four hundred people. 
The pupils of Mrs. Kempton are to give Balfe’s operetta of 
the ‘‘ Sleeping Queen” to-morrow evening, Ettie Butler, one 
of the best of our local sopranos, taking the principal part. 
The Mendelssohn Club, of Hyde Park, gives a concert to- 
morrow, under the direction of Frederic W. Root, Miss In- 
gersoll, Miss St. John, W. H. Clark and Wm. Lewis will assist. 
The Chicago Musical College gives a soirée musicale at 
Apollo Hall on Thursday evening. The piano numbers will 
be given by pupils of J. J. Hattstaedt, a teacher in the col- 
lege. F. G. G. 
Marcu 7.—With this evening the Thomas concerts in Chi- 
cago draw toaclose. On Friday night Joseffy played the G 
minor (Mendelssohn) concerto, I am told it was much against 
his will. He played from the notes and thus was at a disadvan- 
tage. His performance was far from being up to his usual stan- 
dard. In the first movement he bungled considerably; the sec- 
ond and third were better but far from clear, and to my mind was 
most unsatisfactory. It was the poorest playing I have ever 
heard him do, and, indeed, I never heard an artist do it 
worse. For his second number he gave the ‘Variations 
Serieuses” and three ‘*Songs Without Words.” The latter 
were good, but the “ Variations”” were mostly devoid of sen- 
timent. H. Clarence Eddy gave an organ recital, at Rock 
Island, last Monday evening, opening a new organ built by 
the Moline Company. The deacons refused to sell tickets 
as being sacrilegious, and I believe the church had to bear 
the expense. The pupils of S. G. Pratt held their eleventh 
reception at the Steinway Piano Rooms of Messrs. Lyon & 
Healy. The programme was extremely fine and the per- 
formance must have been delightful, as Mr. Pratt is one of 
our most indefatigable and conscientious teachers. On 
Wednesday even.ng next Master Michael Banner givesa 
concert, under the direction of Mr. Wolfsohn. He will be 
assisted by Ettie Butler, Chas, Knorr, the St. Cecelia Quartet 
and Carroll Stampowski, a pupil of Mr. Wolfsohn. The 
orchestra will be recruited from home talent. Arrangements 
have been perfected for the proposed season of summer con* 
certs. Mr. Thomas will give a series of forty concerts in the 
Exposition building in July and August. It is also defi- 
nitely settled that Chicago is to have a great musical festi- 
val in the spring of 1882, immediately after the Cincinnati 
Festival. The matter is in charge of a committee of citizens, 
with N. K. Fairbank at the head, so that the festival is cer- 


tain. FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


———————====  @ 
CLEVELAND, O., February 28.—Professor Sumner Salter 
brought out the Listemann Concert Company last Saturday 
evening. The programme embraced Haydn’s Quartet in G, 
op. 59; Schubert’s Theme and Variations, from his posthu- 
mous Quartet in D minor, and the Piano Quartet in E flat, 
op. 44, by Schumann, in which Clara Strong, of this city, 
distinguished herself by her excellent playing. Liszt's 
Rhapsodie No. 2 was played by the same lady. Mary E. 
Turner sang two solos, and was warmly applauded. A 
ladies’ chorus of twenty voices’ rendered efficient service in 
Schubert’s Twenty-third Psalm, selections from Wagner's 
opera, ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman,” and Rubinstein’s ** Song 
of the Summer Birds.” Mac. 
Marcu 7.—The Cleveland Vocal Society gave Hofmann’s 
**Melusina” on Tuesday evening. The choruses were, gen- 
erally speaking, excellently given. The orchestra was less 
proficient. Mary Taggett sang the soprano solos with great 
taste and was deservedly applauded. C. I. Cole gave the 
baritone part of Count Raymond in good style. The minor 
parts were allotted to Mrs. Scofieid and Messrs. Thomas and 
Emerson, who acquitted themselves creditably. A new or- 
ganization has been formed under the new name, ‘‘Central 
Musical Association,” by Professor N. Coe Stuart, the in- 
structor of vocal music in the public schools. The prospects 
appear good; 150 voices are enrolled as members, Mac. 


CUMBERLAND, Md., February 25.—‘‘ Pinafore” was given at 
the Academy of Music last night for the benefit of the poor of 
Cumberland by local vocalists to a large audience. The cast 
was as follows: Sir Joseph Porter, Zack Laney; Capt. Corco- 
van, Ernest Shriver; Ralph Rackstraw, J. L. Thomas; Dick 
Deadeye, Wm. L. Morgan; Sill Bobstay, F. G. Welhelmi; 
Tom Bowlin, S. W. Schofield; Bob Becket, J. J. Derr; Tom 
Tucker, Master Stanley Everstine; Marine, W. E. Turner; 
Josephine, Mamie McSherry; Hee, Belle Hetzel; Buttercup, 
Sarah Thomas. John L. Thomas was the musical director; 
M. L. Wiesel director of the orchestra; and C. J. Orrick the 
stage manager. X. 


Detroit, March 5.—Her Majesty’s Opera Company has 
been the great attraction during the first three days of this 
week at Whitney’s Opera House. The season opened with 
“Don Giovanni,” a poor performance, evidently calculated 
for a rehearsal only. Del Puente, Lazzarini, Swift, Valleria 





and Cary were in the cast. On Tuesday night a crowded 
house greeted Gerster in ‘‘Lucia,” which was also the on 
Wednesday, when ‘‘Rigoletto” was given, with’ Campanini, 
Del Puente and Valleria in the principal réles, Ravelli was 
not heard at all, owing to a severe cold with which he was 
afflicted. On Thursday evening an audience of some three 
hundred people assembled in the spacious Music Hall, to 
hear Wilhelmj, Sternberg and Fritch. Herr Wilhelmj played 
an andante movement by Vogrich, polonaise by Laub, and as 
encore his transcription of a Chopin nocturne, Stern 

disappointed the audience with his cold, colorless technique, 
which he displayed to excellent advantage in the G mifior 
fugue by Rheinberger. Miss Fritch failed to make an agree- 
able impression with her singing. The concert closed with 
the Bach-Gounod ‘tAve Maria,” Sternberg pounding the 
piano, Miss Fritch laboring to make herself heard, Wilhelmj, | 
cool and unconcerned, bowing as only the great artist that he ! 
is could do. Anton Strelezki gave another recital, with 
verbal comments on the art of playing Robert Schumann, this | 
afternoon, at Abstract Hall. *e¢@ 


HamMILTon, Ont., February 28.—The annual festival in aid 
of the orphans.of St. Joseph’s Convent, in this city, was held 
on the evening of the 22d at the Grand Opera House. The 
Philharmonic Society opened the concert with the overture 
to ‘‘Tancredi,” which was skillfully executed; Miss B. Reidy, 
of Simcoe, sang ‘‘Ah non giunge” and *‘Ah non credea,” and 
received an encore. She afterwards sang the ‘*Last rose of | 
summer,” ‘* Terence’s farewell to Kathleen,” and ‘* Comin’ 
thro’ the rye.” M. J. Power, an old favorite, sang *‘When 
the heart is young.” Mrs, Murphy gave ‘‘La morale in tutto 
questo,” from ‘‘Don Pasquale,” and was received with en- 
thusiasm. She sang as an encore, with harp accompaniment, 
“The harp that once through Tara’s halls.” J. F. Egan sang 
“Tutto e deserto,” “I! Balen,” and ‘‘The Suailor’s Return,” 
very effectively. Miss Marie Strong,” of Paisley, sang two 
songs, ‘‘O’er the far blue hills” and ‘Beauty, sleep,” both of 
which were heartily applauded, The most unique part of the 
programme was a number of grand marches given by the 
juvenile orchestra. M. J. Walsh sang ‘A roving life,” and 
in reply to an encore “The heart bowed down,” and Miss 
Graham sang Arditi’s fascinating vocal waltz, ‘‘Kellog.” Dr. 
Filgiano, who was master of ceremonies, sang ‘‘La Parisi- 
enne” with French spirit, and gave as an encore the **Marseil- 
laise.” F. A. Filgiano rendered ‘‘Mad Tom” in fine style. 
Professor D. J. O'Brien, organist of St. Mary’s Cathedral, 
was the pianist for the occasion. A very successful concert 
and tableaux was given at the Grand Opera House on Thurs- 
day, the 24th, under the auspices of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church of this city. R. E. S. 


Newakk, N. J., March 4.—The only musical event of note 
that has occurred at the Park Theatre since the performances 
of the Ideal Opera Company in January last has been the 
appearance of the Emma Abboit Company, on March 1 and 
2, in *‘Romeo and Juliet,” ‘‘ Martha” and *‘ Fra Diavolo,” 
the latter at a matinée} There were good houses at the three 
performances. On Thursday, February 24, the choir of 
Grace Church gave a concert in the Guild Rooms to a large 
audience. The male chorus sang several selections very 
well, and James Harton, a former opera singer and nowa 
resident of Newark, sang two solos finely. Emma Ward 
and T. M. Ward sang ‘‘ When I know that thou art near 
me,” and carried off the honors of the evening. Messrs. 
Westwood and Sealey rendered the instrumental part of the 
programme. The Berger Family will appear at the Park 
Theatre on March 8. FRANK. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 7.—The attendance at the Ger- 
mania Concert rehearsals continue to be as full as usual. 
Last Thursday the third and fourth movements of Schubert's 
beautiful Symphony in C major were rendered in splendid 
style. The entice Symphony is to be played at the next con- 
cert. A terzet from Verdi's ‘‘Attila,” for clarionet, horn and 
bassoon, was played by Messrs. Saulino, H. Koch and G. 
Mueller with so much finish and expression that it was unan- 
imously encored. To-day the Star Course, at the Academy 
of Music, will be inaugurated by the concert of the New 
York Ninth Regiment Band, and on the 14th will be given, 
in the same course, a grand operatic concert by the principal 
artists of the Mapleson Opera Company. After a successful 
run of two weeks at the Broad Street Theatre the charming 
little comic opera of ‘‘Olivette” will be transferred to the 
Walnut Street Theatre, with augmented chorus and orches- 
tra. Atthe Arch the same bright opera will be performed 
by the Comley-Barton Company. On March 14 the last New 
York success, ‘‘ Billee Taylor,” will be presented at the 
Chestnut Street Opera House, with new scenery and hand- 
some costumes. J. Viennor, 


Quebec, Can., March 2,—E, A. Bishop, the Anglican cathe- 
dral organist, gave an interesting performance on Monday 
last. In addition to his piano solos, there were several vocal 
solos and part songs sung by his choir. The great event of 
the winter season here is the concert of the Quebec Snow 
Shoe Club, which was given last evening in the Music Hall 
to a crowded hguse. The club has several good voices and 
actors, and under the care of ‘‘Bob” Holloway, it gives an 
annual concert, which is looked for with great pleasure. 

R. M. 


Ricumonp, Va., March 7.—The Gesangverein Virginia, an 
organization whose objects are musical culture and social 
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enjoyment, continues its Sunday evening entertainments, 

are exclusively for the members of the society and are 
very enjoyable. The society was organized in 1840, and is 
composed of our ‘‘German citizens,” who congregate at 
their hall on Sundays and spend the day in a quiet and 
pleasant way. The hall (Sanger), which is owned by the so- 
ciety, cost $35,000, and is neatly fitted up. It has a stage, 
though small, and it is supplied with good scenery and every 
modern convenience. The male chorus is composed of 100 
yoices, and nieets every Wednesday evening for rehearsal. 
C. L. Siege is manager and Professor De Nordendorf mu- 
sical director. The programme last evening consisted of 
vocal and instrumental music, and concluded with a farce. 
Though a member of the organization for the last three 
years, your correspondent is not able to send a copy of the 
programme. B, 







Toronro, Ont., March 2,—The Toronto Opera Company is 
rehearsing the ‘‘ Pirates of Penzance.” FELIX. 








FOREIGN NOTES. 


.-+-A new theatre at Broni will be shortly inaugurated. 

+++.The new opera by Signor Bartolucci, entitled ‘* Cesare 
Bruno,” will be soon represented at the theatre in Pistoja. 

..+-There will be issued in Paris shortly a new musical 
journal called La Renaissance Musicale, edited by Edmund 
Dippeau. 

..--Rubinstein has given a first concert at the Apollo The- 
atre, Madrid, and the success, as may well be imagined, was 
splendid. 

.+++The new opera, ‘* Ercole III.,”" music by Signor Bus- 
nomo, libretto by A. Lerma di Castelmezzano, has been per- 
formed at the new theatre, Naples. 





.»+»The clever violinist, Josef Hellmesberger, director of 
the Vienna Conservatory, will have his opera represented 
there, entitled: ‘‘ I] Bello Elettore.” 







.++.Tito Mattei will give a series of concerts of operatic 
representations at the Royal Theatre, Glasgow, where he will 
also produce his opera, ‘‘ Maria di Gand.” 







....A new operetta by Signor Cavagnaro, ‘‘I Due Possi- 
denti,” was represented at the Philharmonic Dramatic Circle, 
before a refined and goodly sized audience. It is an opéra 
bouffe which causes much mirth. 

....The Ménestrel says that Charles Lamoureux, who is 
now preparing the concerts for St. James’ Hall, London, is 
also occupied in founding an instrumental and vocal society, 
which will give next winter weekly concerts in Paris. 












.».-A proposition is on foot to build at Agram a splendid 
new theatre, to cost 1,400,000 francs. The construction of it 
will be intrusted to the same architect who erected the 
Vienna Imperial Theatre and the new national theatre of 
Pesth. 


..+eThe Municipal Theatre of Ferrara has decided to rep- 
resent the new opera by Signor Bergamini, entitled ‘‘ Ugoe 
Parisina,” This work will be interpreted by the tenor Ron- 
coni, the prima donna Elena Crosmond, the basso Costa, the 
baritone Aldighieri, the basso Lombardelli, and Signora Vi- 
cenzina Ferni. 

.---The Evénement announces that the Common Council 
of Brussels, in its sitting of January 24,.voted 100,000 to 
115,000 francs for the annual subvention to the grantees of 
the Monnaie Theatre. This increase in finances has been de- 
cided upon on account of the greater expense that will fall 
on the direction in future. 




















..-.The Neue Berliner Musikscitung announced not long 
ago the foundation in Rome of a new musical society devoted 
to chamber music, made up by Signori Caggegi, Pinelli and 
Turini. The Palestra Musicale, of Rome, asserts that the 
whole thing is false, saying that no such society has been 
projected, much less actually established. 









..+.The Vienna Philharmonic Society has invented a new 
mode of acknowledging applause. Formerly, when the pub- 
lic testified their delight at any performance, the conductor 
only bowed, which was accepted as a mark of thanks made 
in the name of all the players. Now things are changed, for 
every member of the orchestra rises as a single man and sa- 
lutes the audience in cadence, 













....A new journal, called Archivio Musicale, will be issued 
soon in Naples. This new periodical will be directed by a 
committee, in which is included Lauro Rossi, Beniamino 
Cesi, Antonio Tari, Erasmo di Lustro, Vincenzo Siano, 
Michele Ruta, M. C, Caputo, and several others. They have 
the assurance of the help of the greatest writers on musical 
art in Europe. Under such auspices, the journal is likely to 
become a power in forming opinions on modern art. 
















...eThe Fédération Artistigue announces that Mons. Ga- 
aert, director of the Conservatory of Brussels, after having 
published his interesting studies on Greek art, has betaken 
himself to composition again. He is writing a national can- 
ata, ‘‘Het Volk van Gent,” the libretto of#which is the 
ork of the popular poet Emmanuel Hiel. The opera of 
Mons. Gavaert and Mons, Heil will be executed this year on 
he occasion of the national feasts of Gand, by all the choral 
ocieties of the schools and workmen of the manufactory 













NEW MUSIC. 


[Music publishers throughout the country are requested to forward all 
their new publications for review. Careful attention will be given and 
candid and able opinions will be expressed upon them. It need only be 
said that this department will be under the care of a thorough musician.) 

W. A. Pond & Co., New York. 
“Olivette’’....(piano score) 

A new edition of this popular opera has been issued by 
the above firm, which contains the music, spoken dialogue, 
and stage directions. The music is now so well known that 
no mention of it is necessary here. 





Audran. 





O. Ditson & Co., Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. 


e, “QR t=:  celiae< 0k ca (piano score).. .......... Audran 

2. “Billee Taylor”...... ..... AY it LocVseadeyeaes Solomon. 

3. O Hush Thee, My Babe..... | Sree: G. Henschel. 

4. Voices of the Woods.......... ibcand onesies M. Watson 

Si DN van dnsantene: wees (waltz and song) ........... F. P. Tosti 

6. Torpedo Galop, “Olivette”’...(piano)................ D’ Albert. 

7. Fata Morgana................ Wr Goldie vadevees R. Goerdeler. 
8. Galop, *Billee Taylor’’........ Oo pital te pain Ae Le Place 

9. Twelve o’Clock Galop.... ... a GSE oom Henri de Barri. 


A. W. Marchant. 

Nos. 1 and 2,—These editions of the two latest additions to 
the ever increasing stock of light English operas are noted 
for the general excellence of their get-up. No. 1 contaius, 
besides the whole of the music, a translation of the original 
dialogue. Neither of the works are likely to become as 
popular as ‘‘Pinafore;” but a large sale of single pieces 
will, undoubtedly, be effected when the operas become well 
known throughout the country. 


~ 
° 


No. 7.—Although written with the taste and skill of a musi- 
cian, and betraying a chaste conception of the words, this song 
is not of that character likely to become popular in the ordi- 
nary acceptation of the term. The music strives after origin- 
ality and is quite peculiar. Compass, C to F—an eleventh, 

No. 4.—A very good adaptation for voice of Rubinstein’s 
well known melody in F, for piano, but which, in this case, 
has been transposed into G. The words are rather too joy- 
ful for the music; with this exception the arrangement may 
be used by good singers. The piano accompaniment is 
effective. Compass, C sharp to E or F natural. 

No. 5.—A song that can be made quite effective by singers 
of talent. The harmony is more varied than is generally met 
with in such works, and the phrases for the voice are less 
commonplace. Altogether it has good points which spe- 
cially recommend it for performance in the concert room and 
parlor. Compass, F to A—a tenth. 

_ Vo. 6—Appeals to the taste of the thousand and one piano 
players who only wish to amuse themselves with light trifles. 
The melody chosen for the chief subject is one of the most 
popular in the opera. This arrangement will undoubtedly 
have a large sale. 


No. 7.—A trifle nicely written, which will find a good num- 
ber ofadmirers. It is neither original nor commonplace, but 
an acceptable melody fairly harmonized. 

No, 8.—A bright galop with a pleasing principal subject. 
The ‘‘trio” contrasts well with the first section It is not 
likely to be as much used as No. 6. 

No. 9.—For a composition of its class it is far above the 

average, both for the ideas contained and their presentation. 
It is exceedingly bright and effective throughout. The intro- 
duction of twelve emphasized notes on the middle D, to rep- 
resent the striking of the witching hour of midnight, is clever 
in idea and execution. 
No. so—Displays the hand of an educated musician; and 
although it may be considered dry by ordinary pianists, it will 
possess interest for the better class of players, and be enjoyed 
because of its musical worth. The motives are neither very 
charming nor new, but pieces formed after this rarely are 
original. 








ORGAN NOTES. 


Correspondence from organists for this department will be acceptable. 
Brief paragraphs are solicited rather than long articles. Anything of in- 
terest relating to the organ, organ music, church music, &c., will receive 
the attention it demands.] 

-+++The swell of the organ is perhaps more abused than 
any other mechanical arrangement of the instrument, That 
there is an intelligent use of the swell, having taste and 
judgment for its guide, seems to be beyond the comprehen- 
sion of average organists, just as the judicious employment 
of the tremolo is imperfectly understood. The swell and 
tremolo offer unusual and almost resistless temptations to 
players of limited conception and execution. 


.--.The question which is the better mode of manufact- 
uring organ pedals has been discussed in London by a num- 
ber of eminent organists. But, as usual, in all matters de- 
pendent upon individual taste, opinions greatly differ. Some 
prefer straight pedals, others radiating, others concave. Im- 
partial debates are always likely to result in some good, but 
absolute unanimity in matters that depend so much upon 
private judgment, cannot be expected, and is never attained. 


..+.The music used by the majority of choirs is not of a 
very superior order. The organist of a certain church lately 
said that he kept the compositions chosen by himself sep- 
arate from those left by his predecessor, because the latter 
were chiefly of the most trivial kind and unsuitable for use 
in any service. In other cases, the pieces are dry and unin- 


“church music” is employed, it is so indefinite that a precise 
ideaof itis formed with difficulty. If instead of ‘‘church 
music” there be substituted ‘‘music with sacred words,” the 
idea sought to be conveyed is, at least, clearto the mind. 

-+++When the organ is used in the performance of orato- 
rios it is necessary above all things that it should be in tune 
with the orehestra or the orchestra with it. It would not be 
difficult to mention several performances where the blending 
of the two instrumental bodies being necessary or desirable, 
a serious discrepancy of pitch was perceptible, which, to a 
great extent, marred otherwise admirable interpretations of 
the choruses in well known sacred works. At the best, the 
organ and orchestra do not amalgamate as well as could be 
wished, and therefore exactness in intonation is a primary 
requisite when they play together, At the coming May festi- 
val much may be lost to or gained by the performances ac- 
cording as a true or false pitch exists between the organ and 
the orchestra, and the greatest attention should therefore be 
paid to the preliminary tuning. If this is not done before 
the beginning of the work its rectification afterward will be 
at least awkward, as will be shown by a second tuning, which 
is something unusual. It would be preferable for the organ 
to be a trifle sharper than the orchestra, and not flatter. 
Hasty and often incomplete tuning has resulted in, the dis- 
comfort of intelligent and refined listeners, who feel that for 
such carelessness there is no excuse. Every conductor 
should be very careful with regard to this matter, 

...A fine musical programme was given at Trinity Church, 
Rock Island, Ill., on the evening of February 28, the occa- 
sion being the introduction of the fine new organ built by 
the Moline Organ Company. This organ is spoken of in the 
highest terms; the Daily Union, of Rock Island, says that it 
is a magnificent instrument, of which the church may weil 
be proud. It was built by an establishment which is fast 
gaining a reputation all over the country for the grandeur of 
tone and excellence of workmanship a.d finish of its instru- 
ments. The Moline Pipe Organ Company and the firm which 
it succeeded, Lancashire & Turner, have built a great many 
fine organs, and possibly some larger and costlier ones, but 
the new organ of Trinity Church is the crowning work, and 
embraces all the fine features of construction peculiar to this 
company. The compass of the manuals is from CC to A, 58 
notes, and the compass of the pedals from CCC to E, 29 
notes. The value of the instrument is about $4,000. 

....-Many plans have been tried with the object of oper- 
ating the swell-shades to the best possible advantage. The 
balance swell pedal is a great improvement on the old 
method of notches, &c. A peculiar device recently proposed, 
if not actually tried, is based upon the idea of moving the 
shades by the performer's breath. Roughly stated, an india 
rubber tube, of sufficiently large dimensions, furnished with 
a mouthpiece, is to be attached to a pneumatic bellows, 
which, in its turn, was to be connected with the swell shades, 
The player, by this method, if successfully used, would be 
able to make a crescendo and yet retain the use of both his 
feet. The idea is sought to incorporate the excellent feat- 
ures of the balance swell pedal and consigning to another 
organ of the body (generally unemployed except in speak- 
ing) the work heretofore done by the right foct. Whether 
anything will be accomplished in this direction remains to 
be seen. 








Theodore Thomas. 


HEODORE THOMAS, whose portrait appears in 
this issue of THE Courter, is the son of a musician, 
and was born in Hanover in 1835. He studied the violin 
with his father and appeared in public at six years of age, In 
1845 he came to New York with his family, remaining here 
two years, playing in concerts occasionally as solo violinist, 
He then went to the South and traveled until 1851 when he 
returned to New York and played in concerts and in the 
opera orchestra as one of the first violins during the engage- 
ments of Jenny Lind, Sontag, Grisi and Mario, Under Ar- 
diti who conducted the opera under the management of Mme, 
Lagrange, he became leader of the orchestra and continued 
to fill the positions of leader and conductor of various Italian 
and German opera troupes until 1861, when he gave up all 
connection with the theatre. In 1855, in connection with W. 
Mason, J. Mosenthal, G. Matzka and Carl Bergmann, he be- 
gan a series of chamber concerts, which were continued 
every winter until 1869, F. Bergner taking Bergmann’s place 
in 1861. During the season of 1862-3 he was chosen con- 
ductor of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society and has held 
that position with intervals up to the present time, In 1864-5 
he gave the first series of symphony concerts, which were 
continued up to 1869. In 1872 they were resumed and car- 
ried on until 1878, when he went to Cincinnati as director of 
the College of Music. 
In 1866 he began the summer night concerts in Terrace 
Garden, continuing them at one or another locality until 
1879. 
In 1869 he began to travel through the country to relieve 
the members of the orchestra from the necessity of playing in 
theatres, &c, : 
Mr. Thomas has been one of the foremost to excite and ad- 
vance the musical taste and artistic spirit of the people, and 
the American public owes much to his painstaking care and 
refined judgment in the presentation and interpretation of 
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BRIEF PERSONAL MENTION. 


Arcuer.—Frederic Archer, the London organist and com- 
poser, will remain permanently in this country, 

Borrersint.—At the San Carlo, Lisbon, Signor Bottesini 
recently created a furor with his double bass. He had to 
repeat most of his selections. 

De ANGELIS,—Signor De Angelis, the tenor, has had much 
success in various Italian cities. He is now singing at 
Lodi. 

Gavarert.—Mons. Gavaert, director of the Brussels Con- 
servatory, has written a national cantata, entilted, ‘‘Het Volk 
van Gent.” 

GrinavER.—The baritone, Grinauer, is said to have met 
with great success at Gand in the part of Wolfram in ‘‘Tann- 
hiiuser,”’ 

Hotpen.—A. G. Holden, organist of the Universalist 
Church, is writing a series of pleasing and easy pieces for 
church choirs. Those published are interesting. 

LAMOUREUX.—Mons, Lamoureux has organized a new 
society in Paris, which will be known as the “Society of 
New Concerts.” 

MAsseNET.—Mons,. Massenet is reported to be writing a new 
orchestral ‘‘Suite,” entitled ‘‘Scéne de Féerie.” 

MATTEI,—Tito Mattei is to give a series of operatic repre- 
sentations in the Royal Theatre, Glasgow. 

Miiis.—S. B. Mills is to travel with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society as far as San Francisco. A series of con- 
certs has been arranged. 

RuBINSTEIN.—Anton Rubinstein has given his first concert 
in Madrid, and received an ovation there. 

THomMAs.—Ambroise Thomas has had the Cross of the 
Commander of the Order of the Polar Star conferred upon 
him by the King of Sweden. 

Torpt.—Thos. Toedt is coming up as an oratorio singer, 
and pleases the public as much as any resident tenor we 
have. 

VAUCORBEIL.—Mons, Vaucorbeil has been decorated by 
the King of Sweden as a Commander of the Order of Gustav 
Wasa. 

Wiziak.—Emma Wiziak, the eminent prima donna, has 
returned to Milan, after her recent successful impersonations 
at the National Theatre, Pesth. 


Wagner's “Tristan and Isolde."’ 


HE following is an Italian opinion of Wagner's 
opera, ‘Tristan and Isolde,” written by Raffaello Barbi- 
era, and published in a recent issue of the Gazzetta Musicale, 
Milan. The translation is made especially for THE Courier: 


In 1859, Richard Wagner finished in ideal Venice his opera 
in three acts, ‘Tristan and Isolde,” which he had commenced 
two years before. With this opera he decidedly unfolded his 
genius. He himself says of it in a long letter to Fréderic 
Villot, dated Paris, September 15, 1860: “If in the ‘Flying 
Dutchman’ the verses were calculated, because of the fre- 
quent repetition of phrases and words that were the support 
of the melody, to give to the poem the expression required 
by this melody, the musical execution of ‘Tristan’ does not 
in the least offer a repetition of lines; the disposition of the 
words is as extended as the melody demands. In short, this 
melody is really poetically adapted.” 

He wished the music to be subordinate to the words; that, 
in fact, it may by degrees follow them. This is all. ‘‘Music,” 
says Wagner, ‘‘is woman; it is love; and her only course isto 
abandon herseif unreservedly to him she has selected. 
Woman will attain to the full development of her being only 
when she gives herself up fully.” Speech is, according to 
Wagner, the husband: music, the wife. She must sacrifice 
herselfto him. ‘*She must sacrifice herself,” he writes; ‘‘for 
this is her law; her destiny.” 

Just above we have spokenof melody. But what is melody 
for Wagner? Let us explain it also with Wagner’s words, in 
order to find the raison d'étre of the prelude of ‘‘Tristan und 
Isolde.” 

For Wagner, melody is not what goes under the title with 
us in Italy. Wagner despises our melodies; isolated and 
absolute as itappears, which, he says, tickles our ears. 

‘* Melody,” he writes, ‘‘should, at the very first, produce 
in the mind a feeling similar to what a beautiful forest pro- 
duces on man at the setting of the sun, who letves the city 
noise and tumult and goes to walk. This man gives himself 
up, little by little, to meditation: his faculties, no longer 
under the influence of the city uproar, expand and acquire a 
new means of perception. Endowed, as it were, with a new 
sense, his ear becomes more and more acute: he distin- 
guishes with increasing clearness the infinite variety of tones 
that for him are awakened in the forest: tones that are ever 
varying in degree: he hears what he believes he has never 
heard before. With the number of these same tones their 
intensity is increased in a strange manner: the sounds be- 
come continually more sonorous. In proportion as he hears 
a greater number of distinct tones, in different ways, he, 
nevertheless, perceives in these sounds the tendency they 
manifest to become clear, to swell and overcome him, the 
‘great, the only melody of the forest,’ and it is this same 








melody that, at the very first, had struck him with the force 
of a religious impression.” 

Now, in the ‘‘Tristan and Isolde” Prelude, which causes 
some to grow enthusiastic while it leaves others unmoved, 
to those who listen attentively there is the kind of melody 
called by Wagner ‘‘endless melody.” 

That Prelude is evidently erotic in coloring. The master 
over the first bars writes, ‘‘Zento ¢ appassionato.” In it is per- 
ceived the love of /so/de and of the bland 77istan, a persist- 
ent and harrowing love duet, which tears the fibres of the 
heart; a love that appears born of gray clouds in midwinter, 
and which has not, at least for us, ardent human throbs. 
The duet declares itself, then is developed and repeated, and 
returns again and again, played by the violins with innumer- 
able ‘‘clare-obscures,” with a labyrinth of high and low notes, 
which bring to mind the line from Dante: 

Here and there, above and below, he leads them. As 
Dante, before ‘‘the infernal storm that never ceases and 
destroys in its fury the unfortunate Pau/ and Francesca of 
Rimini, so we in hearing those notes on which are, as it were, 
bound together /so/de and Jristan, do not experience any 
pleasure, but rather restlessness and pain. In order to un- 
derstand this Prelude still better, the poem written by 
Wagner must be read, to which, according to his theory, he 
attaches very great importance. In reality, this poem, which 
we have attentively perused, appeared to us very meagre. 
What is expressed therein? This: /so/de has a thousand rea- 
sons to hate 7ristan, but instead loves him and is loved in 
return, because both have drunk a love potion. 77istan suc- 
cumbs; /so/de throws herself on his corpse and the curtain 
falls. The dramatic action is extremely monotonous; and 
we do not feel any interest either in the fantastic subject (be- 
cause human feelings are not reflected therein), or the two 
characters, because they are not real human beings, but 
phantoms. In the second act, second scene, a duet occurs | 
between /solde and 7?ristan. Well, those who do not know 
it may guess how long it is by the text—eight pages, all of 
them without a pause! It can now be clearly understood 
how the master refrains from repetitions! This duet, the 
action of which takes place in /so/de’s garden at night, because 
she has cast upon the ground the torch lights and extinguished 
them in order to better prepare the fatal love potion, forms 
the main feature of the poem, and is reflected in the Prelude. 
Isolde and Tristan, after so long a time being hidden from 
view, are there, presented in a fond embrace, and sing to- 
gether rapturously: ‘‘ Thou art then mine? I possess thee ? 
And I can press thee to my heart? Is it really true? At 
last, at last on my heart! Isitthou really? Art thou this 
happiness that I feel? Is this thy heart? And is it mine? 
Is it truly thine? Dost thou not wish to fly with me? And is 
this not really a dream ? an illusion? O delight of the soul, 
sweet, sacred, unconquerable, superb, celestial voluptuous- 
ness! Ecstacy unequaled, unlimited, immeasurable, and 
never ending! Eternal rapture! Infinite and sublime volup- 
tuousness, that no heart has ever before experienced or 
dreamt of! Joyous intoxication, ecstacy of bliss! O felicity 
removed from the world, there above, in heaven's heights! 
To me, Z7ristan! To me, J/solde! My life and thy life! 
United for eternity !” 

And so on throughout the eight pages. 
pression never varies, 

Another German, a famous lyric poet, Emanuel Giebel, 
says in a little poem, with psychological profundity, that 
“rapture knows no words.” Lord Byron, who understood 
somewhat of the emotion of love, said that ‘‘great joys and 
great griefs are never expressed in words, but are mute.” 
Now, should we believe in the ecstacy and voluptuousness of 
two Northern lovers who sing for half an hour the same 
strains! But this, Wagner will say, is ‘‘endless melody.” 

No; we do not speak irreverently of Wagner, of this king 
of musical phantoms, whose music has often transported us 
into an immense world of dreams; for we desire to render a 
reason for everything, since nothing is more imbecile than 
thoughtless ‘‘gush.” It will not be entirely useless, how- 
ever, to remember that the theory and Wagnerian method as 
elucidated in ‘‘Tristan und Isolde,” is not the invention of 
Richard Wagner, but the development of Gluck’s idea. So 
true is it of the human mind as of the rest of nature, that 
nothing is isolated, but all proceeds from something 
which is in existence before. Let us open the Italian 
preface of Gluck’s ‘* Alceste” and we shall find set 
forth with the greatest simplicity and clearness what 
has been expressed by Wagner pompously and with 
pretentious metaphor. Here is what Gluck says: ‘‘I shall 
endeavor to lead back music to its true office—that of assist- 
ing poetry, to strengthen the expression of the sentiments 
and situations, without interrupting the action by weakening 
it by means of superfluous ornaments.” 

Still, with regard to ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde,” which has been 
so much discussed, it may be stated that neither at Vienna 
nor Dresden did the artists wish to sing it, under the pretext 
that it was non-performable, because it was badly written for 
the voices. The Prince Royal of Bavaria, an enthusiastic 
friend of the composer, tried to convince them of their error. 
Scarcely had he ascended the throne than he sent for Wagner 
to go to his court, and on the 1oth of June, 1865, ‘‘ Tristan 
and Isolde,’ conducted by Biilow, was solemnly represented 
at the Monaco Theatre with the most renowned interpreters, 
among whom were Frau and Herr Schnorr, Wagner was 
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NEW 

HERE is really no apparent reason why the reader of 

THE MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC COURIER should 

not also be a reader of one or more of the myriad of the- 

ological periodicals ostensibly published in order to fit 

the world for the millenium—which they do not, so far 
as human knowledge of the laic order can determine. 


a (i 


E waive further discussion. Our opponents are 

welcome to have it theirown way. Because what 

we want to get at is something tremendously apart from 

the trivialities of sect-—something that concerns reflective 
beings. 


TILL, there is no reason why the man who, like Bacon, 
takes all knowledge for his study, or, as Sidney 
Smith puts it, whose foible is omniscience, should not 
combine the highest reverence for the personal deity of 
his dogma with the conception of high art. 


E whose soul has been thrilled to its core by the be- 

nignant, inexpressible figure of the Belvidere Apol- 

lo, whose thoughts have been awakened to a realization 

of the poverty of words to express the magnificence of 

the conception, is not likely to try and incarcerate his 
God in a walnut shell in consequence. 


F an attribute to Deity, as the Apollo is, now that we 
have a more stupendous ideal, can excite such an 
emotion as no human being who sees it can escape feel- 
ing, then a contemplation of the perfect Deity plus the 
gentle benignities is not likely to be scorned. This is 
conventional religion, with the artistic substratum which 
realizes the cold supremacy of heathenism and super- 
adds the Christian virtues. 


O the alert mind Apollo, in his noblest conception, 
tells but one part of the story; the New Testament 
tells the remainder. Or—pardon a merely artistic pub- 
lication for aiming at transcendent truth—art reached its 
climax in the Belvidere Apollo. The “pale Gallilean” 
breathed into the marble a flood of mystic perfection; and 
where the sublimity of the ancients could rule, the per- 
fect ideal of the moderns could suffer as well as control. 


HERE is the most perfect relation between art and 
religion; the same relation as exists between the 
power of the tempest and the force that speeds its whirl- 
wind; the same as the stricken oak displays to the flash 
that fells it across the cabin of the lonely hermit or the 
occupant of the hut itself. And yet art and religion, in 
this year of grace, seem to be as widely separated as they 
can be. And an illustration of their divorce—divorce in 
high life it should be called—is afforded in the fate of a 
play recently produced in Brooklyn. 
HE city on the other side of the East River prides 
itself upon being the evangelical or religious centre 
of the country. In some respects it is. If pulpit elo- 
quence and denominational wrangling constitute religious 
eminence, Brooklyn unquestionably deserves the position 
it lays claim to. There is with Brooklyn one trouble 
however, which seems to be irremediable. It has the 
larger sentiment, the religious, admirably developed; it 
has not the correlative or art sentiment developed at all. 
In a few words, it banished from its midst and custody 
all the painters who were worth anything—probably be- 
cause they did not attend church in a body,—and yet 
they went wild over an alleged likeness of an ex-Mayor, 
executed in marble by an ex-officeholder. This is the 
Brooklyn measurement of art, and we have no fault to 
find with it. But—— 


=< 

UPPOSING that art and religion joined together, 
even if art were the under dog, one would expect a 
community, gifted as Brooklyn is, to give at least one of 
them the benefit of a little encouragement. For instance, 
when they met on even terms in “ Deacon Crankett "— 
so even that the ruffians upstairs could not tell which 
was art and which was religion—it was clearly incumbent 
upon the Brooklyn public to applaud one or the other. 
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It is impossible that it could not have recognized the art 
of Mr. Wheelock and Mr. Maginley; almost beyond 

probability that it should have failed to detect the re- 
ligion of the Deacon. 


ND yet in the appreciative and religious city of 

Brooklyn the receipts of ‘“ Deacon Crankett ” were, 

pro rata, smaller than those of the Dime Museum, the 

one particular billiard saloon of Brooklyn, or the oyster 

house which ministers to the appetites of frequenters of 
the city’s pet ballroom. 


T would occasion no great amount of surprise if Cazau- 
ran's latest adaptation, entitled “Felicia,” should prove 
what a wag termed it on the first night of its presenta- 
tion, “Infelice.” There is only one feature in it that 
indicates a great popular success, and that is the element 
of uncleanness, which has not been quite eliminated from 
it, even after passing through the purifying influence of 
the Union Square laboratory. 


T has been truly said that the men of Athens had no 
more eventful history or greater men than those of 
Lacedzmon or Beeotia, but their chronicles were better 
kept. It may be profane to apply this dictum to the 
Union Square Theatre; but a little reflection will seem to 
indicate that after all the Union Square must owe its 
celebrity rather to the amount of space that has been 
devoted to its dramatic performances than to any intrin- 
sic excellence in its plays. Perhaps the average superi- 
ority of its players may have something to do with the 
matter; but at all events, so far as the plays themselves 
are concerned, there can be no claim put forward in their 
behalf. 


F course, “ Felicia” is an adaptation from the French. 
(~) It would scarcely have found a temporary abiding 
place at the Square, but for its Gallic origin. Coming 
from such a source it follows equally as a matter of 
course that its theme is the unchastity of a woman. In 
the original French the woman is so miscellaneous a 
character that she cannot, for the life of her, name the 
father of her son. Mr. Cazauran has kindly provided 
one for her, and in place of the too promiscuous female 
has presented a lady who has confined what are euphe- 
mistically termed her indiscretions to one. Unfortu- 
nately, unlike the young nurse's, in Marryatt’s novel, it 
was not a little one, and consequently it lives to worry 
her through life. Upon the worry is built the play that 
may Or may not enjoy a run at Mr. Palmer's theatre. 
Why should it ? 


ELL, it has this one positive recommendation, that 

it is rather skillfully put together, possesses some 

scenes of strength, and does not offer to the audience 

anything like an intimacy with the very lowest elements 

of modern French civilization. It can be witnessed 

throughout and will not provoke yawns and gapes; indeed, 

some of the scenes will call for and receive loud applause. 

It has been already commended as an interesting play, 

and for a time the clients of the Union Square will go as 
in duty bound to see it. 


UT is not a woman who indulges a guilty relation 
with a man banished from good society? Is it not 
considered the most unpardonable offense against good 
breeding to refer to her by the pungent but exceedingly 
offensive title that the translators of the Bible applied. 
Does not even the canon which regulates the dealings 
with her of Murray Hill insist that she shall be hinted at 
as Anonyma? Is it not the very climax of ignoble ten- 
dency to make her a topic of conversation? And if all 
this is true, there must be a reason for it—a solid, sub- 
stantial reason why the more intelligent circles of the 
world’s present civilization decline to so much as men- 
tion not only the woman who lives upon the wages of un- 
chastity, but her who so far forgets her duty to society 
and the conventions by which it is bound as to dispense 
with its most essential formule. 


ORALITY may bea matter of degree. There may 

be such a thing as moderate virtue and immoder- 

ate virtue. There may be also something in the plea of 
a single scandalous relation where it might have been a 
brilliant series of infamies, as in the original of “ Felicia.” 
If there is, then Mr. Cazauran, in finding a father for 
Felicia’s child and presenting us only a partially soiled 
dove, really has done society a service, provided that we 
must have an unchaste woman to give flavor, like garlic, 
to our dramas. It is better than asafcetida, at all events. 
But if there are good reasons why the soiled woman 
should not be so much as named in the parlor, why, in 








the name of consistency, common sense and common 
decency, parade her as the central figure of the drama. 
a 
HE play is assumed to mirror the social condition of 
its date. Its main charter of existence is that it 
shows the auditor his own image. Are we to suppose 
that the ladies who attend performances of “ Felicia” and 
its kindred do so to see how they themselves look? Is 
the inference to be that a touch of nature makes them 
kin and awakens their sympathies? Is the Union Square 
Theatre filled with more fortunate Felicias and their un- 
conscious sons? If not, then what claim can the woman 
whose name is not permitted to be heard in a whisper in 
a drawing-room, and who is a presumed stranger to every- 
body in the audience, have upon the sympathies of a 
public who have been carefully educated, for their own 
benefit, to look upon her with aversion? The attraction 
of curiosity is the sum of interest in her—prurient curi- 
osity. 


E are told that the moral of “Felicia” is very power- 
ful and elevating. Whom does it elevate? To 
whom is it addressed? Granted that we may as profita- 
bly read sermons in sticks as in stones, and that the act- 
or is an inspired missionary, what is the profit to the 
maiden who never had the slightest intention of com- 
mitting what the New Testament as well as the Old calls 
by a very ugly name and what society terms an indis- 
cretion, of being told in five acts that one possible and 
inconvenient consequence of such indiscretion may be a 
son who will grow up to find it awkward for him, should 
he want to get married in France, to have a mother who 
could not show a marriage certificate ? 


HEN Mr. Dick, in “ David Copperfield,” is told by 

David that the latter’s apartment is not large enough 
to let one swing a cat round by the tail, the profound 
philosopher consoles him with the remark that nobody 
wants to swing a cat round by the tail. Young ladies 
about to commit indiscretions will retort upon the moral 
of Mr. Cazauran’s play that, if they had illegitimate sons, 
those sons would not want to get married in France; 
and as this is about all the moral there is to the play, a 
less pungently odorous subject might be chosen for the 
entertainment of the New York public than the recollec- 
tions of Felicia. 


NE more reflection. If the character of Felicia is 
sufficiently well fumigated for presentation on the 
stage, then the vengeance of society upon her is cruelly 
disproportioned to her offence. But under a.just appor- 
tionment of penalty the piece would be uninteresting, if 
true. Hence, we have the “only a little one ” for a cause, 
and the tragedy as a consequence. 





all 

E wish that the Athens of New York theatres would 
give its historians some other matters to chronicle 
than the vagaries of Libyan 4e/ere, their profits, losses 
and penalties. We insist that the police reporter of the 
daily press gives enough of this to the public; and 
knowing where to look for it, the reader can devour or 
reject it as taste may determine. But do let us, once in 
a while, see a play in New York whose heroine isn’t a 
drab, and let us, above all things, once in a decade, see it 

at the Union Square. 


SOCK AND BUSKIN. 


..+.W. G. Wills has written a blank verse play called 
‘‘Juanita,” for Helen Modjeska. 

..+-Joseph Murphy will appear at the Grand Opera House 
on Easter Monday as ‘‘Kerry Gow.” 

....W, A. Mestayer’s new comic medley, ‘‘Pour Prendre 
Congé,”’ will be produced in Brooklyn next week. 











....Piercy’s ‘‘Legion of Honor” Company will open at the 
Walnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, for one week, com- 
mencing on March 21. 

..-.'‘Mulligan’s Silver Wedding,” at the Theatre Comique, 
has proved such an attraction that in order to obtain a seat 
one must apply a day or two in advance. 

....H. E. Abbey will not direct Booth’s Theatre after the 
present season. ‘Michael Strogoff” will not, therefore, be 
brought out there under his management. 

....The Harrold Warren ‘‘Guv’nor” Company on Thurs- 
day evening celebrated, at Easton, at the Opera House, the 
eighth anniversary of the opening of that theatre. 

.»+.»Denman Thompson is making a great success at the 
Grand Opera House in his play, ‘‘Joshua Whitcomb.” His 
performances are attractive wherever presented. 

....On Friday evening Mme. Janauschek will make her 
appearance in the character of Medea at Booth’s Theatre. On 
Saturday evening she will be seen as Lady Macbeth. Her 
programme for next week includes three more plays, ‘* Mary 
Stuart,” ‘‘ Bleak House,” and *‘ Deborah.” 

.+++''The Upper Crust” has failed rather dismally at Wal- 








lack’s. Its few slight merits have not saved it from the usual 
fate which overtakes Mr. Byron’s feeble comedies in this 
city. ‘The World,” which is an English melodrama, will 
shortly be placed upon the stage. 

-»«-Genevieve Ward will make her long looked for ap- 
pearance in this city on Monday evening next, at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre, and will then be seen in her celebrated im- 
personation of Stephanie in ‘‘Forget Me Not.” Judging 
from her remarkable success in other cities, Miss Ward’s en- 
gagement here will probably be one of unusual brilliancy. 
She will stay two weeks at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, and 
will be followed by John E. Owens, who will produce a new 
play called ‘‘ That Man from Cattaraugus.” 

.-««The Booth-Irving performances at London will be 
given three nights weekly during the summer season, begin- 
ning on the 2d of May. It is not yet decided what other 
parts will be performed in addition to those already on the 
programme. In September Mr. Booth will start on a tour of 
the prominent provincial towns. He hopes to reappear in 
London next season, but the theatre is not yet selected. Mr. 
Booth’s plans, however, will depend much upon the health of 
his wife, who is now confined to her apartments. 

...-As Charlotte Thompson, the actress, was aboutto leave 
Toledo, Ohio, on Sunday night, she discovered that her jewel 
casket, containing diamonds valued at $15,000, was missing. 
The exact time and place at which the loss occurred is not 
known. Her agent remained there to search for the missing 
property. No clew has yet been obtained. 

....Lawrence Barrett will begin his new metropolitan en- 
gagement at the Grand Opera House next week. He will 
appear at the Fifth Avenue Theatre next autumn in a version 
of M. Bjérnsen’s celebrated play, ‘‘Ein Failitt,” to be known 
here as *‘The Bankrupt.” 

...."'Sixes and Sevens” will be repeated for a brief while 
longer at the Bijou Opera House. It is possible that Steele 
Mackaye will shortly fill an engagement at Mr. McCaull’s 
theatre. 

....Satin souvenir programmes were distributed at the 
Boston Globe Theatre on Friday evening, February 25, in 
honor of the fifteen hundredth representation of ‘‘The 
Brook,” bythe Salsbury Troubadours. 

...-Upon his return from England next autumn, John 
McCullough will fill a long engagement at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre. Fanny Davenport will appear there during the 
Christmas holidays. 

....Charles E. Perine, a member of the dramatic pro- 
fession and the author of several plays and stories, is said to 
bé quite ill in his Brooklyn home, No, 56 Madison street. 








CORRESPONDENTS’ NOTES. 


THE COURIER will appear hereafter on Wednesday. 
Communications should reach the office by Saturday 
A. M. of each week.—ED. 





Bur incTon, Iowa, March 1.—Maggie Mitchell, supported 
by T. Fulton Russell and company, appeared last evening to 
a large audience. I hope that ‘‘ Maggie” will play next 
season at our new opera house, which will be completed by 
that time, the full amount, $50,000, having been raised, Min- 
nie Palmer’s ‘‘ Boarding House” Company will be here next 
Wednesday night. Max. 


Cuicaco, Ill., March 4.—** Voyagers in the Southern Seas” 
is having a fine success at the Grand Opera House, Neill 
Burgess was at Hooley’s this week. Monday, Salsbury’s 
Troubadours take the boards at this theatre. At McVicker's 
Theatre Salvini has stood up against the weather remarkably. 
After Salvini comes the ‘‘ merry little Lotta.” At Haverly’s 
‘‘My Partner” continues during the coming week, At 
Sprague’s Olympic Ben Cotton has been doing ail that was 
predicted for them in the way of ‘filling the house,” and for 
little Idalene’s benefit to-night the sale of seats has been very 
gratifying. Next weekMr. Sprague will have Harry Webber 
in ‘Nip and Tuck.” At the West Side Academy of Music the 
boards have been held by Kate Howard in ‘* The Waifs of 
New York,” assisted by Geo. Learock and the company. 
Besides this, Schoolcraft and Coes, Jennie Engel and the two 
Haleys have been giving their specialties eveay night.. The 
Keene Company is stuck at Milwaukee. Logansport, Ind., 
is to have a handsome new opera house. It will be built on 
Broadway, opposite the Murdock Hotel. G. B. H. 


CLEVELAND, O., March 7.—Robson and Crane in ‘* Sharps 
and Flats” did a fine business at the Opera House during the 
week, ‘Hazel Kirke” at the Academy of Music drew over- 
flowing houses at advanced prices. Rice’s ‘‘Surprise Party” 
will occupy the Opera House for four nights, after which 
Sarah Bernhardt for three performances. Leavitt’s Opera 
Burlesque Company is announced to open to-night at the 
Academy. Mac, 


Detroit, Mich., March 5.—The Hoey and Hardie Com- 
bination has been playing all this week at the Detroit Opera 
House in ‘tA Child of the State.” Aside froma Mr. George 
Hoey, a very able actor and a great favorite with our public, 
the combination comprises Miss Ellen Cumming, Miss Eva 
Barker, Mr. Carl Ahrent, and others. For next week, Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday, Fanny Davenport is booked 
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for the same house, while Sarah Bernhardt will play on Tues- 
day and Wednesday at Whitney’s. Notwithstanding the 
moral crusade inaugurated some weeks ago against variety 
theatres, the ‘Family Theatre” is doing good business, 
drawing crowded houses with a very poor combination. A 
French comedy, ‘‘Le Bracelet,” is soon to be given here bya 
number of our society young ladies, RFF 


HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y., March 4.—At the Shattock Opera 


House Charles L. Davis, as Alvin Joslin, appeared to a full | 


house on February 28. Helen Coleman, with the ‘‘ Widow 
Bedott,” Company, appeared on March 2 to a small house. 
** Hazel Kirke” is announced for March 11, and Helen Pot- 
ter’s Pleiades for March 23, W. 


Newark, N, J., March 4.—Daly’s Theatre Company, in 
‘Needles and Pins,” with a number of the original cast, 
played ai the Grand Opera House February 18 and 19. The 
Fifth Avenue Comedy Company gave the ‘‘Colleen Bawn” 
on February 22 to two very large houses. Haverly’s ‘‘Black 
Hundred” drew three large houses on February 25 and 26. On 
Tuesday, March 6, beginning an engagement for the,rest of 
the week, Kiralfy’s ‘‘Around the World in Eighty Days” was 
given to large houses at each performance thus far. On 
March 11 and 12 the Union Square Company will appear in 
*‘Daniel Rochat” at the Park Theatre. The ‘‘Tourists” drew 
large houses on February 18 and 19. On February 22 Rose 
Eytinge and Cyril Searle gave ‘‘Led Astray” to the largest 
house since the theatre was opened. Sol Smith Russell is 
announced for to-night and to-morrow in ‘‘Edgewood Folks,” 
and on March gand 10 we will have the ‘‘Banker’s Daughter.” 
Haverly’s Mastodon Minstrels will appear at this house on 
March 7 and 8, FRANK. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 7.—The play, ‘‘Pour prendre 
Congé,” or ‘‘Seeing Switzerland,” was a ridiculous failure at 
the Walnut Street Theatre last week. It was to be continued 
for two weeks, but the company left for Boston at the end of 
the first week. In the performance of ‘‘Needles and Pins” 
at the Chestnut Street Opera House by the so called Fifth 
Avenue Daly’s company, we had only a faded reminiscence 
of the interesting performance in New York. At the same 
theatre, this week, Mrs. Scott-Siddons, supported by her 
own special company, will begin an engagement of six even- 
Genevieve Ward ended last Satur- 
two weeks at the 


ings and two matinées, 
day a most successful engagement of 
Chestnut Street Theatre. This week Sol Smith Russell and 
at the same theatre with ‘‘Edgewood Folks.” 
” will be given 
J. Viennor. 


troupe return 
Bartley Campbell’s new play, ‘‘My Geraldine, 
at the Arch Street Theatre on March 14. 


RicHMoND, Va., March 7.—Mary Anderson at the Theatre 
on February 28 and March 1 and 2 drew large audiences, 
The following attractions are booked: March 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
George Read Cromwell\’s ‘‘ Art Illustrations of Travels in 
Europe;” 12th, Milton Nobles in ‘‘ The Phoenix;” 15th and 
16th, Rial’s *‘Humpty Dumpty;” 18th and rgth, Rice’s ‘‘Evan- 
geline;” week of 21st, Professor Zena; 28th, 29th, 30th and 
gist, Soldene Opera Company. B. 


SPRINGFIELD, Ohio, March 4.—Jane Coombs' Company 
played ** Danie] Rochat” at Black's Opera House on Febru- 
ary 24 to a small audience. Dr. James Headley, the phre- 
nologist, has been lecturing here for a week to large houses. 
Duprez and Benedict’s Minstrels did a good business on 
March 3. The announcements of coming amusements are 
as follows: Madison Square Theatre Company, ‘ Hazel 
Kirke,” March 11; Gus Williams, 15th; Buffalo Bill, 17th; 
Leavitt's Specialty Company, 23d; Willie Edouin’s ‘‘Sparks,” 
gth; Baker and Farron, April 15th. Ps 

ToLtepo, Ohio, March 3.—Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Knight ap- 
peared at Wheeler’s Opera House to crowded houses on 
Friday evening, February 25, and at a matinée on Saturday, 
26, in ** Otto,” and in **Government Bonds” Saturday night. 
At each entertainment they were supported by an excellent 
company. Fanny Davenport appeared in ‘‘ Camille,” on 
February 28, and ‘‘ Standing room only” was announced for 
the first time ihis season. Eli Perkins lectured to a small 
audience on March 1, Charlotte Thompson begins an en- 
gagement of four entertainments on March 3, one being a 
Saturday matinée, under the auspices of the Toledo Cadets. 
She will play in the ‘‘ Planter’s Wife,” ‘‘ East Lynne,” and 
** Jane Eyre.” Frederick Paulding, assisted by Miss Loduski 
Young, will play for three nights, beginning March 7, in 
**Hamilet,” the ‘* Fool’s Revenge,” and the ** Love of His 
Life.” Sarah Bernhardt” will appear in ‘‘Camille,” on 
Thursday evening, March 10. There will be no changes at 
the Academy of Music and the Adelphi during the coming 
F. J. NUGENT. 


ON THE ROAD. 


week. 








Salvini—McVicker’s, Chicago, two weeks. 

Buffalo Bill Combination—Indianapolis, March 8; Vin- 
cennes, 9; Evansville, 10; Nashville, 11, 12. 

Charles L. Davis in ‘*‘ Alvin Joslyn’’—Geneva, March 8; 
Auburn, 9; Ithaca, 10; Binghamton, 11; Owego, 12. 

Baker and Farron—St. Louis, March 7, one week; Mem- 
phis, 14, one week; New Orleans, 21, one week: Mobile, 
29, 30; Nashville, 31, and April 1; Louisville, April 2, 3, 
and then Northwest. 
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N our issue of last week we gave an account of a 
patent owned by J. Greener, of Elmira, which he 
claimed was being infringed by all the organ manufact- 
urers. In the present issue we give an account of 
another patent owned by the same individual which he 
asserts is being infringed by all of the piano manu- 
facturers. 


F the fact could once be established that both or even 
one of these patents was being infringed, we should 
envy Mr. Greener the fortune which would lie within his 
grasp. But at present, with the evidence which lies be- 
fore us, we do not consider either of them worth the 
paper on which it is written. 


HIS, however, does not alter the fact that quite a 
number of manufacturers have paid for the use of 
them. When a manufacturer receives a letter, and on 
opening it unfolds a sheet of legal cap with the name of 
a law firm stamped at the top, it is very apt to send a 
thrill through his entire body ; especially if it is a per- 
emptory demand for him to step up and settle. 


SPECIALLY is this the case with any one who has 
had much experience in the slow and uncertain 
methods of the law. However, this should not frighten 
any one or deter him from maintaining his rights. In re- 
gard to the patent on the graduating pedal, on which we 
give an extended article this week, one large manufact- 
urer who was interviewed by our reporter on the subject 
said, that he could at least produce one hundred pianos 
which had been manufactured by his own firm prior to 
the date of the patent. Facts like these are indisputa- 
ble, when coming from such a reliable source. 


ANUFACTURERS might save themselves a great 
deal of annoyance, and often a considerable amount 
of money, if, when a demand of this kind is made upon 
them, they should address this office with a statement of 
the facts. There are many things which come within the 
purview of the newspaper, but which do not become mat- 
ters of general information until disclosed through its 
medium, The newspaper, too—as probably all of our 
readers are aware—makes a business of investigating, and, 
if properly conducted, gives all news and facts which may 
be of public interest, showing neither fear nor favor in 
its presentation of them. This we conceive to be one of 
the highest duties of trade journalism, and we have acted 
on this principle in this instance. Had we thought that 
Mr. Greener’s claim was equitable we should have sup- 
ported it. As the thing stands, we do not see that he 
has any right to enforce his demands upon the trade. 


TO OUR READERS. 
ITH this issue of THE COURIER we introduce sev- 
eral changes which, we are sure will commend 
themselves to readers and subscribers to this paper. 
THE COURIER has now been established more than one 
year and has, we are glad to say, gained steadily in -cir- 
culation and public estimation. Maintaining our char- 
acter for independent journalism, we have not, while 
withstanding dictation, made these columns the vehicle 
for attack or innuendo. We accord to others that free- 
dom of opinion and action which we claim for ourselves 
and pass by as unworthy of notice petty trivialities which 
are so often found as the outcrop of jealousy or disap- 
pointment, 

We claim to be on the record as a zealous conservator 
of trade rights and as a vigorous defender of professional 
interests, according praise where it is due and rebuke 
where it is proper. We believe that the highest office of 
a journal like this is to elevate and not to debase, to be 
courteous and not vulgar, and, above all, not to be swayed 
by temper or hope of gain, but to exert a calm, dispas- 
sionate and free opinion. With its present management 
THE COURIER intends to carry out these principles in 
the future as in the past, and we trust to the intelligent 
judgment of the community for that added support which 
will enable us to maintain a newspaper of the highest 
order. 

Referring to the changes spoken of, we call attention 
to our new title page and other typographical improve- 








ments which are noticeable in this issue. Our friends 
will agree that we are doing all that can be expected of 
us in giving them a bright, cheerful and readable paper. — 
We have also made a reduction in the subscrip- — 
tion and in the retail price of THE COURIER. Hereafter 4 
the subscription will be at the rate of $2 per annum, or 
five cents for single copies. Subscribers at the old rate 
will receive THE Courier for the additional time which 
this reduction involves, 


NOTES AND ACTIONS. . 


...-Ernst Gabler says trade with him is good. 

..--Kranich & Bach say that business is improving. ‘ 

....Robert Martin is receiving large orders from all parts of 
the country. 

..+-J. Howard Foote, of 31 Maiden Lane, is very busy for 
this season of the year. 

..+.Everything remains very quiet this week throughout the 
city. Very few agents are in towftr 

.... William Fraser & Sons, dealers in pianos, Halifax, N. S., 
have been closed out by the sheriff. 

...»Daynes & Coalter of Salt Lake City, Utah, have just 
taken the agency for the Sohmer piano. 

... When the reporter called this week on August Poll- 
man::, he found him as usual exceedingly busy. 

..-»Moore & Waite of Kansas City, have just taken the 
agency of the Sohmer piano, Mr. Waite was formerly with 
Conover Brothers, . 

....The Moline Pipe Organ Company Moline, Ill., is said to 
be pushed toits fullest capacity to keep up with the demand for 
its fine instruments from all parts of the country. 

..Mr. Raven ofthe Raven Piano Company has just returned 
from an extended tour through the South. The firm has just 
opened an agency at Philadelphia, in charge of M. G. Bisbee. 

....The firm of W. Bell & Co., organ manufacturers, Guelph, 
Ont., Canada, has been dissolved, Wm. James retiring. The 
business will be continued by Wm. Bell under the old style. 

....Mason & Risch of Toronto, report that trade is unusual- 
ly good, both in organs and pianos. The latest triumph in 
their own manufacture is a large concert grand upright piano, 
which has been made for Sir Leonard Tilley, Minister of Fi- 
nance for the Dominion. The piano has attracted a good deal 
of attention. 

....In this number is shown a very handsome display of 
engravings of the various styles of organs manufactured by 
the Sterling Organ Company. The idea of running its cata- 
logue through a paper is novel and the company will doubt- 
less be greatly benefited by it. This firm has made wonder- 
ful strides during the past two years, and now stands in the 
foremost rank of American organ manufacturers, 

....A correspondent of THe Courter writes: ‘*The Canada 
Methodist church of Brookville, Canada, is considering the 
subject of purchasing a fine new pipe organ. This is a chance 
for your eminent Organ builders to make a bid. Mr. Warren 
of Toronto, has furnished three, and Mr. Mitchell of Montreal, 
one organ, for various churches of our town, the quality and 
price of which might be greatly improved upon. 

...-A reporter of THE CouRIER, droppedinto Decker Broth- 
ers’ warerooms, in Union Square, this week, and was very much 
pleased to meet Jas. E. Clough, of Clough & Warren, Detroit, 
Mich. Mr. Clough speaks very encouragingly of the prospects 
for an early spring trade. He says that the winter with them 
has been unusually severe. There has been sleighing most of 
the time; the roads in the country are still very bad, but, he 
thinks that by the first of April, manufacturers will have all 
they can do to fill their orders. Business with them for the 
past year has been unusually good, and they intend shortly to 
increase their facilities for manufacture. 








#t 








The Sterling Organ Company. 
ITH the breaking up of winter and the advent 


of a season of milder sway, the various manufact- 
urers, of whom THE CouRIER is the representative, are pre- 
paring to meet the demands of the increase in trade which 
the more settled weather and the general revival of business 
incident to the season very naturally lead them to expect. 

Foremost among them is the Sterling Organ Company, of 
Derby, Conn., whose latest illustrated catalogue of new 
styles for 1881 is displayed in the advertising columns. 

There has been occasion before to make mention of the 
marvelous growth of this concern, which, starting in a small 
building affording less than 7,000 feet area, now occupies a 
mammoth factory 450 feet in length, whose different depart- 
ments aggregate over eight times the original amount of floor 
space, being in excess of 60,000 feet. 

Since the erection of the building in 1875, to replace the 
structure destroyed by fire, various alterations and additions 
have been made to meet the imperative demands of rapidly ” 
increasing trade. The most notable of these extensions have 
been during the past year, and now, with the completion of 
its new facilities, it is thought that the company hag a factory 
which, for convenience of arrangement and perfection of 
detail, stands unexcelled in its class. 

The offices of the company having proved too cramped and 
inadequate to the proper transaction of business, a removal 
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was effected to the southern portion of its latest extension, 

and one entire floor, divided into general and private offices, 
_-ante-room, &c., with a commodious packing and shipping 

- department. 

~ “The general offices are finished in ash, producing a light, 
cheerful effect. The cashier’s and bookeeper’s desk being 
ornamented with a very handsome top, from original designs 
by the chief of the carving room. 

The private office is finished in black walnut, and is taste- 
fully carpeted and furnished. 

In this room are displayed the various styles of organs 
manufactured by the company, from the plainest to the most 
elaborate, and the company extends a cordial invitation to 

’ the trade in general to call at the factory and make personal 
examination of the instruments 

The extraordinary success attained by this concern has not 
been the result of bombastic advertising or shameless self- 
praise, but by strict attention to its own business, a quick 
appreciation of the public wants, and an instant readiness to 
supply them. 

Its new styles, just ready, and to which the attention of 
readers is directed, are the latest triumph in musical art, and 
they will doubtless secure that ready sale which has been the 
fortune of their predecessors. 


A Threatened Law Suit. 


HERE appeared in the last issue of ‘THE COURIER 
a report of several interviews with leading organ manu- 
facturers in regard to the patent claimed by Greener on the 
‘grand organ.” The lawyer mentioned in that report has 
also been threatening to prosecute some of the leading piano 
manufacturers on a patent referring to the soft pedal owned 
by Greener. This lawyer said to a reporter of THE Courier 
who called at his office: ‘‘We have been more successful with 
the piano makers than we have with the organ manufact- 
urers, a large number having paid us without a murmur. 
There are some, however, who refuse to pay, among the lat- 
ter are Steinway and Hale.” 

‘‘What do you intend to do about it?” 

**I think we shall bring a suit against Steinway this spring 
and make 2 test case of it.” 

**Why do you pick out Steinway & Sons; don’t you know 
they would be a hard house to fight?” 

**Yes, I do; but, incase we get a judgment against them, 
we are sure it will be paid.” 

** It is customary, you know,” continued the lawyer, ‘‘to se- 
lect some small manufacturer in the country and go tor him, and 
when you have once obtained a judgment in your favor, why 
that will hold good against all the other manufacturers; but in 
this case we think it advisagJe to bring a suit against Stein- 
way & Sons, because they would give any small manufact- 
urer whom we might sue their support, and we had better 
fight them direct than through a smaller but irresponsible 
concern.” 

** Do you expect to win your suit ?” 

** Yes, I think we shall. The manufacturers, you know, 
will put in a claim of ‘prior use,’ but unless they can prove 
dates we will win our case, I shall bring it up before Judge 
Blatchford. 1 wouldn’t think of trying the case anywhere 
else; but you know Judge Blatchford always sticks up for a 
patent.” 

** Have you notified all the piano manufacturers ?” 

‘* Yes; we have sent them all notices,” said he, producing 
a circular, which read as follows: 

TR. Wis ines icccwdeives 18 
To Dealers in Musical Instruments, and the Public. 

I desire to call your attention to the fact that within the past few years 
numerous pianoforte manufacturers have placed upon the market instru- 
ments iniringing on my patent, No. 86,747, and I hereby notify you that I 
shall hereafter hold you responsible for all sales you make without my 
consent. 

The patent above mentioned is for a soft pedal attachment to piano- 
fortes. Its general adoption by many manufacturers has made it a neces- 
sity in all instruments for which a speedy sale is desired. 

It may briefly be described asa soit pedal, by which the entire hammers 
are brought nearer to the strings by the means of a rail or rod by the pedal 
action, thus reducing the stroke of the hammers at the pleasure of the per- 
former, and by this method causing a diminution of the vibrations of the 
strings without changing the character of the sound. The performer can, 
by a slight and almost imperceptible motion of the foot, operate the peda! 
so as to increase or diminish the sound in such a graceful and harmonious 
manner as to produce the most perfect do and di d 

The validity of the patent, which was granted in the year 1869, February 
oth, has been acknowledged by numerous pianoforte manufacturers, and 
the shop right for the use of this patent has been purchased by several 
well known manufacturers, among whom [ would mention E. Gabler, of 
New York, and H. F. Miller, of Boston, Mass.; A. Weber, New York; 
Haines, Hazelton & Brother, William Knabe, Baltimore; Decker & Son, 
New York. 

Having thus directed your attention to my patent, I desire to say in 
closing that I will hold all dealers selling instruments infringing on the 
patent, as well as all purchasers thereof, legally responsible for a royalty 
of $10 on each and every instrument, unless manufactured under my pat- 
ent and with my consent, and stamped * Manufactured under Greener 
Patent.”” Yours truly, J. Greener. 

The reporter next called at Steinway & Sons, in Fourteenth 
street, where he found Mr. Steinway in his office. 

“I called to see you about your lawsuit,” said the reporter, 

‘‘My lawsuit,” said Mr. Steinway, with a look of perfect 
amazement, ‘‘What lawsuit?” 

‘‘Why, with Greener, of course. I understand that he 
threatens to bring a suit against you for infringement of his 
patent on the soft pedal attachment for the pianoforte,” 

‘‘Yes, I remember some years ago I received a letter from 











fringing their patents. We wrote them that these improve- 
ments which they claimed had been publicly used and exhib- 
ited at various world’s fairs since the year 1863, but if they 
wished to amuse themselves we had no objection to their 
bringing a suit against us.” Mr. Steinway then produced the 
letter written at the time, which reads as follows: 
Sr. Louis, Mo., October 12, 1873. 

Messrs. McGuire & Taber, Counselors, Elmira, N. Y. 

Gents—We are in receipt of your letter of the 8th inst., stating that 
Jacob Greener, of your city, has retained you to look after his interest 
under his patent of a soft pedal attachment for pianos, which you say we 
have been and are still using, and asking us if you can arrange amicably 
with us for past and future use of this invention or whether you must re- 
sort to legal means, &c. 

We presume you refer to Jacob Greener’s patent, stated in the patent re- 
ports as No. 86,747, dated February 9, 1869, for a soft pedal attachment in 
square pianos, which letters patent Mr. Greener showed to the writer at 
our warerooms in the spring of 1877. We can only repeat to you what we 
told him personally then, viz., that this patent is worth precisely the paper 
on which it is printed and no more, 

Not having Mr. Greener’s patent before us, we will not dwell upon the 
great dissimilarity of his device for square pianos with the ** graduating 
soft pedal” used by us in our uprights for a number of years previous to 
the date of Mr. Greener’s patent, and by the French manufacturers many 
years previous tous. Suffice it to say, that on page 6 of the official jury re- 
ports on musical instruments, class XVI., World’s Fair, London, 1862, 
published very extensively and translated almost in every language of the 
civilized world, may be found a full description of this graduating soft 
pedal and its effects, as shown on the upright piano exhibited by M. Mon- 
tal, of Paris. 

Permit us further to tell you that we have never applied this graduating 
pedal in a square piano, but to all our upright pianos, which we have not 
only sold and exhibited at our warerooms and the warerooms of our agents 
all over the country, but have, in our printed catalogues and circulars and 
in the large public daily and weekly papers of New York, published an 
exact description of this graduating pedal and its effect, for a number of 
years before the date of Mr. Greener’s patent. 

Before plunging into a costly, annoying litigation, which can only result 
disastrously to Mr. Greener, it would certainly seem policy on his part, or 
that of his legal advisers, to satisfy themselves of the utter hopelessness of 
his case, and if he will either call or send some authorized person, we will 
afford every facility for examination in detail of what we have briefly 
stated above, and many other salient facts. 

In this connection it may not be amiss to call Mr. Greener's attention to 
the fact, that the upright pianos which we are informed are made for him 
by J. P. Hale, of this city, contain flagrant infringements of our tubular 
action frame patent. Very respectfully, 

(Signed) Steinway & Sons. 

‘* Since that time we have heard nothing from them until 
about a week ago, when this young lawyer of whom you 
spoke in the last issue of THE Courier called here. I was 
very busy at the time, and asked him to come again. I un- 
derstand that all the manufacturers as well as several of the 
large dealers have been notified of this alleged infringement. 
There is nothing in it, however, and I will prove it to you. 
Louis Griinwald, our general agent at New Orleans, who has 
the largest music store in that city, has been engaged for 
thirty years past in importing upright Gaveau pianos con- 
taining this graduating pedal. Hundreds of these Gaveau 
pianos are now in New Orleans sold twenty or thirty years 
ago, and could be produced at any time by Mr. Griinwald. 
The real inventor of this soft pedal was Claude Montol, the 
blind piano manufacturer of Paris. Only recently a large, 
handsomely bound book came intu my possession which was 
published by Claude Montol in 1857, giving a description of 
what he terms his ‘Pedal Expression,’ which reads as 
follows: 

| Translation.]} 

Tue Sorr Pepa. 
(Extract from Claude Monta/, Sa vie et Ses Traveaux, published at Paris, 
1857, by Firmin Didot Fréres, Fils & Co. (pp. 24 and 25). 
In pressing with the foot on the soft pedal the sway of the hammers be- 
comes modified; the more one presses, the less space has the hammer to 
go through before it strikes the string. The result of this fact is, that the 
sound diminishes imperceptibly, and one can pass through all degrees of 
shading, from the natural sound to the faintest pianissimo.* 
The effect of this shading is rendered still more perceptible by the ad- 
junction of the “ pedale jalousie,’’ which works simultaneously with the 
soft pedal and by the same mechanism. But here its effect is no longer 
sudden; it is gradual, and follows progressively the way of the hammers. 
There is still another way of combining the effects of these two pedals. 
It consists in closing, first, the “‘jalousie,’’ whereby the sonorousness is 
suddenly diminished, and by using the soft pedal the sound may be carried 
to the faintest degree of intensity. 
The soft pedal can likewise be combined with the loud peda!; it modi- 
fies the effect of this latter, as it modifies the natural sound. One can thus, 
by their combination and their successive employ, pass imperceptibly from 
the greatest forte to the greatest piano, and vice versa, an advantage which 
permits one to swell or diminish the sound in a scale, in a prolonged trill, 
in a succession of repeated notes, &c., with a perfect’equality of progres- 
sion. 
This pedal replaces, in a superior manner, the double escapement repe- 
tition, the effect of which it has improved. With the double escapement, 
one can produce the sound toa weaker degree only when the key has al- 
ready been pressed down, and only in passages where it is necessary to 
strike the same note several times in succession. With the soft pedal, on 
the contrary, one obtains from the first stroke of the key and under all 
circumstances, that degree of force which one desires. 
One can now understand all the effects which may be produced by the 
use of this pedal. It has still this other advantage, that when the instru- 
ment gives naturally less sound, it is no longer necessary to modify so 
much the muscular force in order to obtaina sianissimo and the work 
necessary to accomplish fine shading is iderably | d. In con- 
clusion, we think that it isa most notable improvement, and some day it 
will be generally introduced in the manufacture of pianos. 


At the World’s Fair, held at London in the yeas 1862, Mr. 
Montol exhibited an upright pianoforte containing this 
graduating pedal, worked by the contrivance referred to in 
his catalogue of 1857, by which, in addition to the distance 








*Other manufacturers have also thought of bringing the hammers nearer 
to the wring ja order to lessen the intensity of sound; but from the means 
which they have employed the inconvenience results that the hammer, in 
getting away from the escapement, loses its correctness and precision in 
striking. Mr. Montal avoidsthis fault by a very simple contrivance. His 


pedal causes the keyboard to make a slight lever movement, which lifts the 
esca) ent in the same degree as the hammer a hes the string, and 
thus leaves to the all its in. Through it the key d 





Greener’s lawyers at Elmira, notifying us that we were in- 


of the hammers to the strings being diminished by this 
graduating pedal, the keyboard, by a slight lever movement, 
followed the hammers, thereby keeping up the perfection of 
touch. 

I quote from the official report of the London International 
Exhibition of 1862, Class 16, page 6, as follows: 
¥ FRANCE. 

M. Montal (1678) exhibits a grand and an oblique upright, containing 
some ingenious novelties. 

The most important is a soft pedal, or, as the inventor calls it, a “pédale 
d’expression,” which acts on an entirely novel principle, namely, by di- 
minishing the range of the key and the hammer. When the foot is placed 
on the pedal, the keys are gradually pressed down, and the hammers 
gradually rise, so that the range of motion of both is lessened in propor- 
tion. The mechanical arrangement by which the motion of the keys and 
hammers are proportioned respectively to each other, so as to preserve tne 
perfection of the touch, has required great ingenuity to devise and great 
care to carry out; but it has been effectually accomplished. The action of 
the mechanism is perfect, and the effect is extraordinarily beautiful, as the 
tone may be diminished to the faintest audible sound, while the facilities 
of execution are perfectly well preserved. It is by far the most perfect 
means of producing piano and graduated effects that has yet been devised 
for the instrument. 

An additional interest attaches to M. Montal’s ingenious inventions and 
to his large and successful manufacture of pianos, from the fact that he is 
blind. M. Montal is awarded a medal. 

Both Theodore and Henry Steinway, Jr., attended the Ex- 
hibition of 1862, and shortly after Henry’s return to this 
country the graduating pedal was introduced into the Stein- 
way upright piano, and its manufacture in the Steinway fac- 
tory dates from 1863. 

It is a well known fact that but few upright pianos were 
made in the United States at that time. But every Steinway 
piano manufactured since that date has had the graduating 
pedal. On June 5, 1866 we took out our patent for our 
double iron frame upright piano. In our catalogues printed 
at that time, among other improvements, is a full description 
of this graduated pedal; notices of it were also given in many 
of the leading journals. 

Following are one or two extracts: 

[Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times, December 29, 1866.] 

Another delightful and highly important improvement is the introduction 
of their newly invented soft pedal. By an ingeniously simple contrivance, 
the entire line of hammers can be moved, either in close proximity to the 
strings or to any part of their striking distance, thereby enabling the player 
to produce the full power, the softest whisper, or any gradation of cres- 
cendo or dicrescendo that may be desired with unerring certainty. 

[New York Daily News, January 4, 13867.} 

By the most ingenious yet simple contrivance, the entire range of ham- 
mers can be moved either in close proximity to the strings or to any desir- 
able point of their striking distance, at the option of the performer, ena- 
bling him at pleasure to elicit the full power of the instrument—its softest 
tone or anv gradation of crescendo or dicrescendo with the most unerring 
certainty. 

Hundreds of pianos sold by Steinway & Sons between the 
years 1863 and 1869, containing this graduating pedal, are to 
be found to-day scattered through this city, The pianos 
which we exhibited at the World’s Fair at Paris in 1867 con- 
tained this graduating pedal, as did nearly all of the Euro- 
pean pianus exhibited there. Steinway & Sons’ patient on 
their tubular, metallic, upright action frame is dated August 
18, 1868. The drawings which accompany this patent show 
the entire working of this graduating pedal. Now you can 
readily see all Mr. Greener has done is simply to apply this 
contrivance, which was used on an upright piano, to a square. 

‘I sympathize with an honest inventor, for the reason that 
our inventions have been pirated very extensively—many 
manufacturers adding insult to injury. So that, much against 
my inclination, I shall very soon be compelled to make an 
example of some of the most blatant of them, But, as far as 
the Greener patent is concerned, I havea piano which was 
returned yesterday, which was sold to Theodore Morse in 
1868.” Mr. Steinway then produced the book on which the 
entry was made, February 14, 1868. ‘‘Now,” said Mr. Stein- 
way, ‘‘if you will accompany me into the warerooms I will 
show you the piano.” 

The reporter examined the piano carefully and took down 
the number, 14,731. The soft, or graduating pedal, was still 
attached to the piano, the same as when first manufactured, 
except that it was a little worn. 

When compared with Jacob Greener’s patent, No, 86,747, 
and dated February 9, 1869, a drawing of which was shown 
the reporter, there seemed to be no material difference be- 
tween them. 

There was but one claim in Greener’s patent, which reads 
as follows: 

‘The up and down movable rail E, when connected with 
the pedal of a pianoforte, for the purpose of elevating the 
hammers, substantially as herein shown and described.” 
Now, even if the graduating pedal, as used by all piano 
manufacturers in their upright pianos, had ot been made, 
exhibited at world’s fairs, described in official jury reports, 
catalogues and the public press, many years before the date 
of the Greener patent for the square piano soft pedal, I should 
like Mr. Greener, or anybody else, to point out to me where, 
in upright pianos, the graduating pedal rail moves ‘‘up and 
down,” or where it ‘‘ elevates” the hammers. 








Baltimore Gossip. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER, | 
BALTIMORE, Md., March 3, 1881, 
HE music trade has begun to look up. After two 
months of dull trade, it is really refreshing to feel and 
know that business is picking up, and that with spring upon 





playing. 


even greater ease, and 





us must necessarily be very busy, that is, if we can compare 
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last year with this, All of the manufacturers and music 
dealers are in good spirits and anticipate a large trade. 

Sanders and Stayman, of Weber piano fame, have been 
jogging along quietly but quickly, selling the Weber and 
other pianos, for which they are agents. They report trade 
as looking up. The Estey organ, for which they are sole 
agents in this market, is steadily increasing in public favor 
and appreciation. The sales of the Estey are immense. 

Knabe & Co. are brimful of business; no long faces are to 
be seen in this establishment; smiles invariably greet you; 
no matter at what time, or how many times, you may happen 
to drop in, everything here is calm and serene. Their sales 
for 1880 were far beyond their most sanguine anticipations, 
and they are making strenuous efforts to make this year go 
far ahead of last year. The Knabe piano is much admired 
here, and deservedly so, They are agents for the Smith Or- 
gan Company and Clough & Warren and Shoninger organs, 
the sales of which have been extraordinarly good. 

Otto Sutro, who continues to dwell at length upon the 
merits of the Steinway and the other makes of pianos of 
which he is agent, is over jubilant at his success in 1880, and 
looks forward to the spring season with every expectation of 
a greaer increase of sales. This gentleman is a hard 
worker and deserves all of the success he hasattained. His 
sales of sheet music are of such a nature that it takes the un- 
divided attention of a corps of clerks to attend to this de- 
partment alone. Mr, Sutro is also agent of the Chickering, 
Kranich & Bach, Haines and Dunham pianos, and Mason & 
Hamlin, Geo, Wood and Wilcox and White organs. The 
sale of organs are entirely satisfactory to the gentleman. 

William Heinekamp, who contiuues to make pianos, the 
sales of which are entirely satisfactory to him, is endeavoring 
to increase, or rather to put another foot forward and push 
ahead his business to such an extent that it will still be more 
satisfactory to him as well as his pocket. His sales of organs 
have been very good. 

R, Lertz has had quite a trade. He sells the George Steck 
& Co. and Bacon pianos, and Hunt & Co. organs, of Bos- 
ton. Mr, Lertz and his sons are very persevering, and they 
sell all the pianos they buy. 

Gaehle & Co. have a small manufactory, but sell all the 
pianos they make. Charles Freyman is the head of this 
firm. 

Henry McCaffreys, who is one of the oldest sheet music 
dealers in this city, has a splendid trade. It is very rarely 
the case that you find him disengaged. No matier how 
great the crowd may be he has alwaysa pleasant smile for all. 
Genial Henry, as he is called by some, is a great favorite 
with the ladies. Crowds of them can be seen there almost 
any time during the day. He deserves the success he has 
worked hard for and achieved. 

George Willig & Co., publishers of sheet music, have not 
for the past two months, been doing much in the publishing 
line, but their sales of stock have been quite satisfactory. 


R. 


Baltimore Trade Notes. 
REGULAR CORRESPONDENT.] 
BALTIMORE, Md., March 10, 1881, 
HERE is but little new to record concerning the 
trade in this city. 

Wm. Heinekamp reports continued activity in Maryland, 
Virginia and lower Pennsylvania, with the prospect of a brisk 
business throughout the spring. He thinks the financial 
condition of the country and the confidence inspired by the 
new administration are calculated to give an additional im- 
petus to the trade. There is no variationto be noted in the 
prices obtained for pianos and organs. 

The Stieff and Knabe piano factories are still running on 
full time. Charles M, Stieff states that while the city trade is 
dull, the orders from out of town are unusually good, es- 
pecially from points in the East. His new upright, of which 
I before wrote you, has become very popular, and two-thirds 
of the pianos now made in the factory are of this pattern. 
The first of Stieff’s baby grands will be born early next weck, 
with another to follow a day or two later. The organ trade 
has for some time been prosperous, Mr. Stieff having within 
the past year disposed of six hundred of the five different 
makes for which he is agent. 

Wm. Knabe & Co. are doing but little just now with city 
orders, but their trade in the North and West is exceedingly 
brisk. The local business, they say, will begin to improve 
about a month hence. Few people here care to purchase 
between seasons, and hence the lack of orders in the 


[FROM OUR 


city. 

A. Pomplitz & Co. are building an organ for the new Ora- 
torio Society. It will be Gothic in style, 18 feet in height, 10 
feet in width, and g in depth, There will be two manuals, 
with pedals, balanced swell, 16 registers, and 700 pipes. 
The case is to be of ash, and the pipes in front will be deco- 
rated in gold and colors. This handsome instrument will be 
a gift from Messrs. Pomplitz to the society, will be placed in 
the north gallery of the Fifth Regiment armory, and the 
staging for the 600 choristers will be terraced down therefrom 
to the main floor. 

The following named gentlemen interested in the trade 
have been here since my last: D. C. Kopp, Tremont, Pa.; 
John A. Jones, Grafton, W. Va.; J. Saltzer, Bloomsburg, 
Pa.; Henry F. Miller, Boston; Mr. Milligan (representing 





Haines Brothers) New York, and a representative of the 
Wheelock piano factory. 

Otto Sutro, the well known music dealer and piano agent, 
gave a birthday entertainment at his residence a few days 
ago, at which Miss Jenny Busk, Miss Baraldi, Mr. Castleton, 
of the Strakosch-Hess Opera Company, and other musical 
celebrities, were present. 

Professor Cromwell, the art traveler, presented Henry 
McCaffrey, the music dealer, with a beautiful gold watch 
charm a few days ago. W. P.M. 


Chicago Trade Notes. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER, | 


Western Orrice Locxwoop Press, No. 8 Laxssipg YM 
Cuicaco, Iil., March 5, 1881. 


HE weather is a worn-out theme, yet such an im- 
portant part is it playing here in business that it would 
be a mistake to ignore such a topic of correspondence and 
conversation. Let me say only that the snow and rain are 
playing our trades people scurvy tricks. This is especially 
true of those whose goods have to be shipped—as musical in- 
strument dealers,—the blockaded condition of the railroads 
preventing buyers from coming into and goods from going 
out of town. : 

All of the dealers along State street are hopeful and ex- 
pectant, and I assure you it takes a terrible amount of pluck 
for a piano man to keep his spirits up when snow three feet 
deep is lying before his door. However, every one is sure of 
trade ‘‘as soon as the season opens up.” 

Beginning at Adams street, we have Mr. Kimball, pianos 
and organs. In answer to my suggestion that I supposed 
trade was good, he replied (I wish I could reproduce the 
tone): ‘‘ Well, there is a itt/e snow in our neighborhood!” 

Mr. Storey, of Storey & Camp, is sunning himself at New 
Orleans. He has been out of town for some time; first in 
Texas, but is gradually sauntering home, where he is ex- 
pected, sayon April 1. The firm is selling a great many 
organs, particularly moderate priced ones. 

Lyon & Healy have been doing an excellent business, until 
the snow came and ‘‘theclock stopped.” At the same time, 
Mr. Healy, lying sick abed, enjoys the situation. Down 
stairs this firm displays a large stock of foreign sheet music, 
comprising all of the latest works of modern composers, in 
all variety, from a piano solo to a full orchestral score. 

Mr. Thompson, representing J. Howard Foote, also la- 
ments the snow, but says he hopes everything for the future. 
The sale of fine instruments is so rapidly increasing that his 
only fear is, that the stock cannot be kept up to demand. 
The Courtois cornets (imported) are coming more into use 
with every year. This house also supplies the trade with a 
cornet of its own manufacture, but having genuine Courtois 
valves. This, also, is selling well. The demand for the 
Binni guitar, sold by this firm exclusively, is likely to get 
ahead of its maker's facilities for supplying it. At Mr. 
Thompson's office I met Mr. Tonne (with Mr. Foote). He 
has just returned from an extended tour South and West, 
where he reports everything ‘‘ promising.” He returns East 
in a few days. 

The other dealers have little to say, except to echo the 
clamor against the storm. G. B. H. 














Pittsburg Trade Notes. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE COURIER.] 
PittspurG, Pa., March 8, 1881. 


USINESS was excellent in Pittsburg during the 
months of November and December, but since the begin- 
ning of the year the bad weather,which has kept everybody in 
the country from coming to town, has been the cause of great 
dullness. March gives promise of something better, and 
there is no doubt that the spring season will be quite active. 
Steinway and Chickering have as their agents here H. 
Kleber & Brother, who are the most popular of agents. The 
sale of Steinway baby grands, grands and uprights, &c. 
is very satisfactory. These pianos are preferred in 
Pittsburg. This firm also represents Mason & Hamlin and 
sells a great many of that firm’s splendid organs. H. Kleber 
& Brother have a fine selection of sheet music, American and 
foreign, and of violins and guitars. 

Mellor, Hoene & Henricks enjoy a very fine trade. They 
sell the Weber pianos, for which they have the agency in this 
part of Pennsylvania. They also keep the excellent pianos 
of Kranich & Bach and of Wheelock. The Weber uprights 
are much in demand, This house finds a good sale for the 
Sterling and the Wilson and White organs. 

The great store for sheet music in this city is kept by 
George Kappel. Here you will find an assortment of for- 
eign and American music as full and complete as you can 
find in the best houses East. Schirmer,°of New York, sup- 
plies him with the imported music, and Ditson, of Philadel- 
phia, with American music. Mr. Kappel makes a specialty 
of stringed instruments, which he buys from Zoebisch & 
Sons, August Pollmann, Louis Schreiber and John F. Strat- 
ton, of New York. 

Knabe & Co., music publishers, have many excellent pub- 
lications, They are also allied with Ditson, of Philadelphia, 
who does considerable trade with them. 

John Zweidinger has made Geo, Steck & Co.’s pianos 
popular here. He sells also for Waters & Co. and Raven. 





He also represents the Geo. Woods and Waters & Co.’s or- 
gans, Mr. Zweidinger has had a good trade. 

Sohmer & Co.’s pianos, and the New Haven organs are 
also sold by J. N. Hoffman & Co., who also sell the instru- 
ments of many other houses. The Sohmer pianos and the 
New Haven organs sell readily, because their reputation is 
well established. ; 

Decker Brothers whose pianos are known and liked all 
through Pennsylvania, are represented by S. Hamilton, who 
also has the agency of the Estey organs, the Cottage organs, 
and the organs made by Clough & Warren. 

Business in the musical instrument trade has much in- » 
creased here within the year. J. Viennor, 


Exports and Imports of Musical Instruments. 
[SPECIALLY COMPILED FOR THE COURIER.] 
XPORTATION of musical instruments from the 
port of New York for the week ended March 5, 
1881: 
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Boston IMPORTS FOR 
Musical instruments... 
One piano 





New Patents. 


Notre.—Copies of specifications of patents will be supplied from this 
office for twenty-five cents per copy. 


No. 238,146. Mechanical Musical Instrument.—Elias P. 
Needham, New York, N. Y., assignor to E. P. Need- 
ham & Son, same place. 

. 238,156. Mechanical Musical 
Richardson, Worcester, Mass. 

. 238,192. Adjustable Groove for Stage Scenery.—Gar- 
ritt B. Winne, New York, N. Y. 

. 238,214. Piano Action.—Milo J. Chase, Richmond, 
Ind., assignor to Chase Brothers & Co., same place. 

. 238,326. Musical Box.—Daniel Aubert, Sainte Croix, 
Switzerland, assignor to Aubert & Sons, same place. 
Patented in France, June 30, 1879. 

. 238,413. Mechanical Musical Instrument.—Jane Mat- 
thews and James Morgan, executors of Mason J. Mat- 
thews, deceased, New York, assignor of two-thirds to 
John Nichol, same place, and James Morgan, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., one-third to each. 


The Musical and Dramatic Courier. 


A WEEKLY PAPER 


- Devoted to Music and the Drama. 


Instrument.—John P., 











T* journal, as its name purports, is intended to cover the musical and 

dramatic field. With a full sense of the responsibility this purpose 
involves, its publisher peepee to give the American public an active, in- 
telligent newspaper, devcid of factitious surroundings, courteous in ex- 
pression, free in opinion, and entirely independent. The need of such a 
journal is apparent, and on such a basis the support of artists and of the 
people may reasonably be expected. It has no partisan aims to sub- 
serve, and it will give the rews and all fresb and interesting informa- 
tion that may be of value in its line. It will also give, as heretofore, 
close attention to trade interests, and with its frequent issue must serve 
as the best and most important medium for adve rs. 

Any information our readers may wish to obtain shall be cheerfully 
given, and prompt replies will be made to all inquiries addressed to us on 
any subjects of interest to the trade. 

Sunscarrion including postage, invariably in advance)—Yearly, $2; 
Single Copies, Five Cents. 7 

Saree FoR ADVERTISING (per inch)—Three Months, $20; Six Months, 
$40; Nine Months, $60; Twelve Months, $80. 

‘Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 10 A. M. on 
Monday. 

All recalttances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money order, payable to the order of Howarp Locxwoop, Pub- 
disher. 

Communications on all trade matters are earnestly solicited. Address 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Pudisher, 
P. O. Box 3893. 74 Duane Street, New York. 
Western Office: 8 Lakeside Building, Cuicaco, Itt, P. G. Monro, 


General M er. 
Philadel Office: No. 407 Walnut Street. Jutes Viznnor, Gen’l 
Manager. 
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~ Professional Cards. 


[This department has been established to give mem- 
bers of the musical and theatrical professions an oppor- 
tunity of keeping their names and addresses before the 
public. Cards under this heading will be inserted for 
$co per year each.] ' 


JOSEPH ALI, 


Cornet, 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 














125 Hall st., Brooklyn. 








Violin, 572 Lexington ave., N. Y. City. 
A. BERNSTEIN, 
Violin, 126 East rath st., N. Y. City. 





PROF. BELLOIS, 


Cornet Soloist, 
North’s Music Store, 1308 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa 


OSCAR COON, 
Arranger of Band Music, 67 West sth st., N.Y. City. 


DR. LEOPOLD DAMROSCH, 
Leader of Orchestra, 142 East 47th st., N. Y. City. 


T. R. DEVERELL, 
Band Leader, , | 300 Fifteenth st., Brooklyn. 


H. B. DODWORTH, 














Band Leader, 5 East 14th st.,N. Y. City. 
PS. GILMORE, 
61 West rath st., N. Y. City. 


Band Leader, 


MISS EMMA BUTLER, 
With Cecelia Crisp Combination, en route. 
EDWARD CHAPMAN, 
Comedian, 
Simmonds & Brown, 863 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





JULIUS RISCH, 


Violin, 34 Bond st., N. Y. City. 
EDWARD LEFEBRE, 
Saxophone, 908 Dean st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ADOLPH NEUENDORFYF, 








Conductor, Germania Theatre, N. Y. City. 
F. LETSCHE, 
Trombone, 318 East roth st., N. Y. City. 


WILLIAM ROBERTSON, 
Band Master, 393 Bowery, N. Y. 


CHARLES R. THORNE, Jr., 
Union Square Theatre, N. Y. 


City. 





City. 


GRAFULLA’S BAND, 


FRANCIS X. DILLER, Musical Director, 
East 13th st., N. Y. City. 


MISS EMILY WINANT, 


Contralto, for Oratorios and Concerts, g 
too W, sad st., N. Y. City. 





O. B. BOISE, 


Gives instruction in Piano, Organ Theory and 
Composition, 33 Union sq., N. ¥. City. 


JULIUS E. MEYER, 


Vocal Maestro, Italian, French, German and Eng- 
ish Singing, 124 Fifth ave., N. Y. City. 





MISS CLARA E. COLBY, 


Soprano. Can be engaged for Concert, E: 
German or Italian Opera. 10 Union sq., N. Y. 


MME. CLARA BRINKERHOFF, 


Prima Donna Soprano Singer, Concerts and Ora- 
torio. A few pupils accepted. 3 
303 East?roth st., N. Y. City. 


lish, 
ity. 





MISS MAUD MORGAN, 


Harpist. GEORGE W. MORGAN, Organist 
and Conductor, for instruction on organ, etc. 
339 West roth st., N. Y. City. 


MME. IVAN C. MICHELS, 


Teaches Elocution for Pulpit, Bar and Stage, 
33 Lafayette place, N. Y. City. 








MR. E. A. CARY, 
Concert Pianist, 125 Tremont st., Boston, Mass. 


MME. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Teacher of Italian School, Drawing Room, 
Oratorio, Church and Concert Singing, Operatic Act- 
ing and F inishing for the Stage, 

No. 3 West 30th st., N. Y. City. 








MRS. BELLE COLE, 


Soprano for Concert Engagements, 
ror Waverley place, N. Y. City. 





COLLEGE OF ORATORY AND 
ACTING—THE ONLY ONE 1N AMERICA. 

J. E. FROBISHER, Director. Open all the year. 
Nearly 200 pupils since orening. Frobisher’s new 
work, “Acting and Oratory,” price, $2. Persons 
join atany date. Send for new cata/ogue. 

54 East arst st., N. ¥Y. City. 





ALBERTO LAURENCE, 


Instruction in Singing and the higher branches of 
Vocal and Dramatic Art, 18 East 14th st., N. Y. City. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in Musical Theory given by 
correspondence. 

Address, care Hershey Music Hall, Chicago. 








C. C. MULLER’S 


Classes in Harmony, Composition and .nstru- 
mentation, 334 17th st., N. Y. City. 





H. LAMBERT, 
Violinist, Teacher of the Violin, 77 St. Mark’s 


place. Reference: Steinway & Sons and Chickering 
& Sons. 


WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Tenor. Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Vocal In- 
struction, : 19 West 18th st., N. Y. City. 


MISS EMILY M. DODGE, 


Pupil of S. B. Mills, gives Piano Instruction, 
251 West asth st. 











MARCO DUSCHNITZ, 
Vocal Instruction, 110 West 14th st., N. Y. City. 





ALFRED L. SIMPSON, 
Musical Director, Harrison Combination, 
1495 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
CHAS. F. WERNIG, 
Leader, Twenty-third Regiment Armory, Brooklyn. 


F. W. ZAULIG, 

Musical Director. oy re-engaged for 
English Opera Co. (3d Grand Tour in America). _ 
31 East 14th st., N. Y. City. 











Sold 





JOSEPH HELFRICH, 
Violin, 108 First’st., N. Y. City. 


HOWARD REYNOLDS, 


Cornet Soloist. For Cornet enenpemente address 
J. Howard Foote, 31 Maiden Lane, N. Y. C 





ity. 





PROF. E. P. CHASE, 


Piano and Organ. Address Citchering 
corner 18th st. and sth ave., N. 


& Sons, 
Y. City. 


JOHN C. FILLMORE, 
— OTe ee Conere, Milwaukee, Wis. 





WILLIAM PAUL BOWN, 


Basso Cantante, Comedy and Old Men 
Daly’s Theatre, 


JULIAN FRANCISCO, 


Primo Tenore, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 


N. Y. City. 








MINNIE VINING, 
Engaged Season of 1880-81 Wallack’s Theatre, 


Care of E. Kenneddy, 481 Eighth st., N. Y. City. 
Mrs. HARRIET CLARK, 


Vocal Instruction. 
18 E. 2gth st., near Madison sq., N. Y. City. 








GEO. BOWRON, R. A. M., 
Musical Director, Haverly’s Fourteenth street 
Theatre. 





SA LVATORE DE CARLO, 


Piccolo and Flute. Pupils received. 
ave., bet. 6th and 7th sts., N. Y. City. 


SARAH JEWETT, 
Union Square Theatre, N. Y. City. 


GEORGE F. BRISTOW, 
meek Orman. Seal Fourteenth st., N. ¥. City. 


109 First 








H. W. NICHOLL 


Revises, corrects and rewrites Musical MSS., pre- 
paring and editing them for publication. Also proofs 
accurately read for composers and publishers Ad- 
dress office of the Courier, 74 Duane street, N. Y. 


W. E. G. EVANS, 


Professor Vocal Music, 
152 West rrth st., N. Y. City. 


FRANCISCO FANCIULLI, 
Vocal Instruction, so West 16th st., N. Y. City. 


LEO KOFLER, 


Organist of St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity Parish. 
Voice Culture. 
471 Fourth ave., bet. 31st and 32d sts., N. Y. City. 


MME. JULIA RIVE-KING, 


Piano Virtuoso 
Care Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 


HORATIO C. KING, 


Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 
128 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


MISS M. LOUISE SEGUR, 


Soprano Soloist. Concerts and Qratorios; also 
Vocal Culture. 117 E. 14th St., N. Y. City. 


SIGNOR LUIGI LENCIONI, 


Buffo Baritone. Opera, Concert and Receptions, 
268 West 23d st., N. Y. City. 


MME. ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 18 Irving place, N. Y. City. 





























MR. AD. NEUENDORFF, 


Manager of the Germania Theatre, 
Germania Theatre, Fourteenth st., N. Y. City. 





MR. S. B. MILLS, 


Pianist, 


ALFRED H. PEASE, 


Concert Pianist, 
91 Fifth ave., or Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 


FRED’K MOLLENHAUER'’S 
Violin School, 13 St. Mark’s place, N. Y. City. 


HAYDON TILLA, 


The Popular Tenor, Teacher of Singing and Pro- 
duction of the Voice, with his hi tty successful 
method. MRS, HAYDON TILLA, Teacher of the 
terms, 58 


Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 











Piano. Address, for concerts, lessons and 





Clinton place, near Fifth ave., N. Y. City. 


O. M. NEWELL, 


Concert Pianist, 
Weber’s, 108 Fifth ave., N. Y. City 


MR. GEO. WERRENRATH, 


Tenor, Concert, Oratorio or Opera in English 
Italian and German, =r Poplar st., Brooklyn, N. Y 


HOMER N. BARTLETT, 


Composer, Pianist and Organist, 
Steinway Hall, N. Y. City. 


ASADENY OF MUSIC, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














The finest Theatre in the Northwest, and only one on 
the ground floor. 

Ten modes of egress. Capacity t,600. 

Fully stocked with elegant scenery and all else 
necessary for the proper production of all plays, 
operas, etc. 

Would like to hear from managers of first-class com- 
binations only. Will either rent or share. 


Address HARRY DEAKIN, Lessee and Manager. 





OPEN FOR RUSIVNESS. 


QUEEN'S HALL, 


MONTREAL. 

Finished in the best style of art; perfect in ap- 
pearance ; complete as to comfort ; a pronounced suc- 
cess in acoustics, and most eligibly situated. Seats 
Noscenery. Apply for time etc., to 

ALEX. M. PERKINS, Secretary, 
226 St. James Street. 


CF 


1,125. 





PHOTOGRAPHER, 
707 Broadway, New York. 


Wabash Sous and Paci 


RAILWAY. 
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The Great POPULAR THOROUGHFARE 


OF AMERICA, 


Reaching in THE MOST DIRECT MANNER all the 
GREAT CITIES OF THE WEST, 


and passing through the 


GARDEN OF THE WORLD. 


This Company runs the Finest Passenger Equip- 
ment, and operates the Most Extended System 
of Throuzh Cars on the Continent. Tickets to al! 
points North, East, South and West for sale at offices 
of all connecting lines. 











(2 Send Postal for the largest and best 
county map of the Western States ever pub 
lished. Sent Free to any address. 

J.C. GAULT, H. C. TOWNSEND. 
Gen’l Manager, Gen’l Pass. Agent, 





ST. LOUIS, MO. | ST. LOUIS, MO 


How to trade with Great Britain 
and.her Colonies and 


Dependencies, 


—ADVERTISE IN THE LONDON— 


Musical Qpinion ¢ Music Trade Review, 


The largest, oldest, best and most trustworthy, and 
the representative organ of the Music Trade in London 
and Provincial Towns of Great Britain. Large and 


nfluential circulation. Write for scale and charges to 


REID & NEPHEW. 1 Sherborne Lane, Lon- 
don, E. C. 


fllinsts tral 





RAIL ROAD 


The Shortest, Quickest and Only Direct Route 


BETWEEN. 
CHICAGO AND NEW ORLEANS, 
Memphis, Vicksburg and Mobile. 
THE ONLY ROUTE RUNNING 
PALACE SLEEPING CARS 
—THROUGH BETWEEN— 


Chicago and New Orleans without Change, 


WITH TIME IN ADVANCE OF ANY OTHER. 





The Quickest Route between 


CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS, 


Without Change of Cars. 


Palace Sleeping Cars between Chicago and St, Louis, 


Making direct connections at St. Louis, in Union De- 
t, to and from Kansas City, Atchison, Leavenworth, 
t. Joseph and all points West. 


The Shortest and Only Route between 
CEIICAGO AND CATRO 
Without Change cf Cars, 

Making direct connections at Cairo (or St. Louis), to 
and from Little Rock, Hot Springs, Dallas, Ft. Worth, 
Houston, Galveston and San Antonio, 


This is the Shortest Route between Chicago 
and Arkansas and Texas. 
' 


A Direct Route to Peoria, Springfield and Keokuk 


The only route running Through Trains from 
Chicago to Dubuque, Independence, Waterloo, 
Charles City, Cedar Falls, Ackley, Fort Dodge 
and Sioux uty, making direct connections at 
Sioux City for Yankton, Fort Pierre, and all parts 
of Dakota, including the Black Hills Gold Fields. 

For Tickets and Information, apply to the I. C. R. 
R. Ticket Office, 121 Randolph Street (near Clark), 
and at the Depot, foot of Lake Street. 

A. H, HANSON, J. F. TUCKER, 
Gen. Pass. Agent. Traffic Manager, 





NW 


RAILWAY 





at | \en < [GHICAGS & TORT STR SHWY 
The Chicago & Northwestern Railway 
Isthe OLDEST! BEST CONSTRUCTED ! BEST 
EQUIPPED ! and hence the 
Leading Railway of the West and Northwest ! 


It is the short and best route between Chicago and 
all points in Northern Illinois, lowa, Dakota, Wyoming, 
Nebraska, California, Oregon, Arizo Utah, Col- 
orado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and for Couneil 
Bluffs, Omaha, Dever, Lead ville, Salt Lake, 
San Francixer, Deadwood, Sioux City, Cedar 
Rapids, Des Moines, Columbus, and all Points in the 
Territories, and the West. Also, for Milwaukee. 
Green Bay, Oshkosh, Sheboy gan, Marquette, Fond du 
Lac, Watertown, Houghton, Neenah, Menasha, St. 
Paul, ery Huron, Volga, Fargo, Bismarck, 
Winona, La Crosse, Owatonna, and all ints in 
Minnesota, Dakota, Wisconsin and the Northwest. 

At Council Bluffs the Trains of the Chicago and 
Northwestern and the U. P. Pailways depart from, 
arrive at and use the same joint Union Tepot. 

At Chicago, close connections are made with the 
Lake Shore, Michigan Central, Laltimore and Ohio, 
Ft. Vinges and Pennsylvania, and Chicago and Grand 
Trunk Railways, and the Kankakee and Pan Handle 
Routes. Close connections made at Junction Points. 
It is the Only Line running PULI MAN HOTFL 
DINING CARS between Chicago and Council 
Bluffs. Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains. 

Insist upon Ticket Agents selling you Tickets via this 
road. Examine your Tickets, and refuse to buy if 
they do not read over the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway. 

If you wisk the Best Traveling Accommodations 
will buy your Tickets by this route, S@" AND 
{LL TAKE NONE OTHER. 

All Ticket Agents sell Tickets by this Line. 









MARVIN HUGHITT, 2d V. P. & Gen. Man.. Chicago, 
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STERLING ORGAN COMPANY 
New Illustrated Catalogue. 


THE ALEXANDRA. 
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‘ee royally magnificent design, partaking somewhat of the Composite order, is of a character widely differing from any yet 


f) offered to the public. One of its distinguishing features is the ebon panels sculptured with fanciful designs in dasso relievo— 


« 
the startling clearness of outline and delicacy of carving imparting to this rare decoration an air of refined elegance and 
artistic beauty quite recherche. : 


The ornamented pilasters crowned by Tuscan capitals; the graceful columns supporting carved volutes ; the flanking buttresses 
which add to the massiveness and solidity of the structure; the elaborate carving and studied ornamentation of the minor details of 


the design—all unmistakably award to this imposing style the palm of superiority, due only to the product of a rare esthetic culture 
supplemented by a thorough practical knowledge and keen insight as to the popular demand. 


The case is of solid Black Walnut, firmly constructed ; the finish of a satin-like sheen; the action of our improved pattern; while 
it is hardly necessary to add that the tone will be of that same high standard which in the past it has been our pride to maintain. 


Elegant in all its appointments, this superb masterpiece of musical art is a fit occupant for luxurious boudoir or stately 


drawing room. With its regal beauty of form and chaste adornment, it stands forth the embodiment of classic grace and the ideal 
representative of Apollo’s art. 




















DERBY, CONN, U.S. A 
The Champion Styles for 1881. 
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“HE widespread popularity and enormous sale attained by our IMpertat, in the seasons past, stand unequaled in the annals of 


Organ manufacture. For its worthy successor, our superb style the New Imperiat, we feel justified in predicting a fame as 





exalted and a sale as extensive. The case is constructed with brilliantly figured walnut, embellished with serrate fascias, or chevrons, 
and is crowned by a top of imposing height, combining architectural beauty with practical utility, in perfect accord. A spacious -bal- 
cony, supported by two consoles, forms a convenient receptacle for music, and is overshadowed by a canopy, or baldachin, whose 


projection constitutes an additional Aoche. 


We claim for this handsome top a novelty and a departure from the usual hackneyed styles, which will find instant appreciation 






by all lovers of a chaste simplicity, united to a quiet elegance, free from all meretriciousness. 


The entire case and top aré illuminated in superb fashion—the golden foliations standing out in brilliant contrast with the 





variegated tints of the wood, and giving to the design a tone of unexampled richness and artistic grace. 
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STEALING ORGAN COMPANY, 











meteeeeety 








FRONT VIEW. 








This chaste design is characterized by a symmetry of outline and pre-Raphaelite completeness of details that leave nothing 
wanting or unfinished and form a striking and agreeable contrast to the unsightly structures whose showy and too elaborate orna- 
mentation point them out as the products of the worst expression of a bad taste. 














| 


| REAR VIEW. 





We beg to call attention to the fact that the general design of our Organ is in perfect consonance with the style in which the 
interior of many of our Churches and Chapels is at present fashioned, while at the same time it is not of so pronounced a character 
but that it is adapted to any school of architecture, and is equally suited for Church or Chapel, Parlor or Boudoir. 
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DERBY, CONN, US. A. 


LACE, Ab otON. 
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hue of the wood. Handsome Extension Top, with Douste Music Portro.io of unique design, combining beauty and utility 
in perfect accord—the entire Case and Top finished in Supers Styte. All the accessories which make up a Perfect Organ, 


and which the Sterling Organs always contain, are here to be found. 


ne Black Walnut Case, Panels of French Burl, highly polished, the lighter shades forming an agreeable contrast to the dark 






Write for Quotations on all of these New Styles! 
No Long Credits! No Fancy Prices! 
CASH FIGURES TO CASH BUYERS! 


New and complete catalogue, with superb illuminated covers of design expressly engraved for us, promptly forwarded on 






application. Special illustrated circulars of each style mailed, if desired. 






Large, handsome LITHOGRAPHED Posters, in several colors (NO cheap, coarse wood engraving), which for purposes 


of display excel anything yet offered to the trade, furnished to agents when requested. 


$e Address all Communications to 


STERLING ORGAN COMPANY, 
Derbv, Conn, U. S. A. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 


= 


Received First Medal of Merit and 








Pianos is recognized and 


acknow!- 


Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 








edged by the highest musical authori- 


hibition. 





ties, and the demand for them is as 


Superior to all others in tone, dura- 








steadily increasing as their merits are 


bility and finish. 


Have the indorse- 








becoming more extensively known. 


ment of all leading artists. 








SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 


149 





to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 
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} SQUARE, SQUARE GRAND AND IMPERIAL UPRIGHT GRAND 
# PIANOS. 


The Only Successful First-Class Factory in the West. 








(0 


Hchmond, Ind, 





JOHN F. STRATTON & 60. 


WETOLES4ALE 


veAmeri¢al 
Antomatic 


(ran COs 


— AND IMPORTERS OF — 


ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, 
No. 55 Maiden Lane, New York. 


te SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE OF ORGANITAS, MUSIC, é&c. 


AGEINTS FoR 


(roanitas, 


will have no other. 


NEW ENGLAND CABINET ORGANS 


Eclipse all others in Important Improvements! 
—_—<Sis— 


Most Powerful Melodeons, Beautiful and Convenient. 
(a Catalogues and Testimonial Books mailed free to applicants. 


Study their Superb Qualities and you 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY. Chief Offices, 1299 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





W. L. Atven, Managing Editor. 

H. A, Harmever, City Editor. 
Rost. A. Baciey, Business Manager. 
Nicuotas Bipp.ie, Treasurer. 


— Praoaninas 


—AND— 


i} 


Currorp Huainin, Musical Editor. 
Lewis J. Avten, Society Editor. 

Mrs, F. M. Bunpy, Society Reporter. 
Mrs. L. F. Guyron, N. Y. Correspondent. 





| 
| 
| 


Cabinets, 


THE CHICAGO VVORLD, 





+4 DEVOTED TO SOCIETY AND THE FINE ARTS. + 








The Only First-Class Family Paper in Chicago or the West. 


Having the LARGEST CIRCULATION of any Literary Journal published West of New York. Circulated 
Throughout the Known World ; 20,000 to 50,000 Every Saturday. 


FINE ENGRAVING, PRINTING, ELECTROTYPING, STOCK OUTS, ETO. 
OFFICES: CENTRAL MUSIC HALL BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 








H. J. EAVES, 
COSTUMER 


63 East Twelfth Street, 
NEW YORK, 





Begs to call the attention of ladies of 
the profession desiring modern or ancient 
costumes to the superior facilities offered 
at this house—now acknowledged to be 
the leading one in America. 

The successes of costuming OLIVETTE 





and ZANINA are acknowledged to be the 
greatest ever known in New York. 


TABOR OPERA HOUSE, 


LEADVILLE, COL. 





A. T. WELLS, JR., . Treasurer. 


P, O. Box, 1,800, 


Now Open for Dates. 


Will rent the house or play combina. 


tions upon shares. 


SEATING CAPACITY 800. LIGHTED BY GAS, 
FINE SCENERY. 
PATENT FOLDING CHAIRS 





Address all communications as above. 


BLUUMS THEATRICAL EMPORIUM, 


Nos. 48 and 50 West Fourteenth Street. 


THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENT OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA. 


every requisite necessary for Stage Wear, as well as for Private Theatricals, Masquerade 
In this department we have on exhibition thousands of correct costume plates from 


We are offerin 
Parties and Masked Balls. 
all eras and all nations, 


OUR GREAT SPECIALTY. 


THEATRICAL JEW, 


Theatrical Hosiery, Tights, Paddings, Etc. 


NOVELTIES IN SILK AND WORSTED JERSEYS 


“THE GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE” 


Calls your attention to the following REASONS WHY, if about to make a Journey to the GREAT WEST, you 
should travel over it: 

As nearly absolute safety as is possible to be attained. * ure connections in UNION DEPOTS, at all —_—— 
points. No change of cars between CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, ATCHISON or COUNCIL BLUFFS. 
7 ourneys because carried on Fast Express Trains. Day cars that are not only artistically decorated, but 

urnished with seats that admit of ease and comfort. Sleeping cars that permit quiet rest in home-like beds. 
_ Dining cars that are used only for eating purposes, and in which the best of meals are served for the reasonable 
sum of seventy-five cents each. A journey that furnishes the tinest views of the fertile farms and pretty cities 
of Lilinois, lowa and Missouri, and is afterwards remembered as one of the pleasant incidentsof life. You arrive 
at destination rested, not weary ; clean, not dirty ; calm, not angry. In brief, you get the maximum of comfort 
ata minimum of cost. 
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That the unremitting care of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway for the comfort of its patrons ts 
appreciated, is attested by its constantly increasing business, anc the fact that it is the favorite route with dele- 
tes and visitors to the great assemblages. political, religious, educational and benevolent, that assemble from 
time to time in the great cities of the United States, as well as tourists who seek the pleasantest lines of travel 
while en route to behold the wonderful scenes of Colorado, the Yellowstone and Y« ‘0 ate 
those who desire to visit Colorado for health, pleasure or business, in the most auspicious time of the year, the 
Summer season and ths of § ber and October, the Compend every year puts on sale, May Ist, at all 
coupon ticket offices in the United States and Canadas, round trip tickets to 
is DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGS AND PUEBLO, 
Atreduced rates, good returning, until ba way 3ist. Also to San Francisco, for parties of ten or more, good for 
ninety days, kes reduction m ar fares. 
REMEM ER, this is the most direct route for all points WEST and SOUTHWEST. For further infor- 
mation, time-tables, maps or folders, call upon or address 
E. ST. JOHN, 


R. R. CABLE, 
Vice-Pres’t and Gen’] Man’gr, Chicago. Gen’! Ticket and Pass’r Agent, Chicago. 











RAVEN 
£PIANOS# 


Established 1829. 
The Best Upright Dade. 
Speci, Rates TO DEALers. 
Manufactory, 12 Washington Place, 


‘Warercoms, 13 E. 16th Street, New York. 


J. H.& C. S. ODELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Church and Chapel 
ORGANS 


of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 
including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo- 
sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 











lubular Action. 
407 and 409 W. Forty-second 8t., 


Near Nintu AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


PROF. LAUREY, 


COSTUMER 


No. 854 Broadwav. 


The handsomest Costumes used in any of the prin- 
c:pal Theatres in America are made by Prot. Laurgy. 
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. ROBERT MARTIN, 


imkeenens (Mo. SF Oortiantdt Street, New, York, susie cme 
RECEIVED A MEDAL, MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED RECEIVED A MEDAL, 


N GUI 1S. 


























= enol and Manufacturer of the DOBSON’S PATENT CLOSED-BACK eka AND ral BANJ Os. 


REPORT OF THE CENTENNIAL COMMISSION:—“ A noteworthy improvement on the ordinary kind ; they are excellent in material and workmanship ; of full resonance, and effective in tene.’ 
{Seal.] Attest: J. R. HAWLEY, President ; J. L. CAMPBELL, Sccretary. 


Also Manufacturer of tho Improved Piston Patent Light-Valvo Band Instruments, and Importer and Jobber of all kinds of Musical Merchandise. 


FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST CLASS MUSIC HOUSES. 


AUGUST POLLMANN, 


No. 58 Maiden Lane, New York, 


A. T, GOSHORN, Director General. 








MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER OF 
30 Medals from All Nations. 


Cornetse Band Xasbraments, ih siveee acumen 


CORNETS— With Improv- BAND INSTRUMENTS Hf Sole Agent in the United States for 


ed Rotary and Improved Pis- — With Improved Rotary /\ 
ton Valves, also with the Pat- 5 Valves, also with German Pis- ——- 

ent Piston Light Valves in their ton and Improved Piston — esson 0 on on 
artistic GAUTROT’S, BES- : [ : az Valves, and with Patent Piston 1) bs ot 5 
SON’S, COURTOIS’ and : t Light Valves of CeLEBRATED | 4 Celebrated Prototype B a t ents, 


Maxers. Latest Styles. 


other celebrated Styles. : 4 lstedend 2 " \ 
=r. -— Ss » No. 57 East 91st St., New York. 











Also Importer of and Jobber in Messrs. BESSON & CO. have sent for publication the following letter: 
Mr. home SCHKEIBER, Lonpon, November 26th, 1874, 
Sole Agent in U. 8. A. for F. Besson é Co.’ 3 Musical inetranente, 57 East jist, Street New York. 


Huropean and American Musical Instruments, Saree A: ee F. Dewey 2 a's Men Setratents, © But 208 EES 





stating that by virtue of our Agreement with you (which agreeme' nt was renewed by our Letter to you dated 13th Fone. 1s 3), 
“that we have no other agent in (hat country, and that all our business transac- 


you are still our Sole Agent for the U. 8. A.; 
STRINGS AND GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, tions must pass through | your hand, until the’ expiration of the said agreement. You are at liberty to make any use you wish 


OEHRLZIN’S PATENT GUITARS, MANDOLINS, ZITHERS, &c., Warranted to produce the clearest of this Letter, We remain, Dear Sir, Yours faithfully, ©. BESSON & CO. 
strongest and most lasting tone. Also numerous other Specialties. SEND FOR ‘ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 


ne oo sow WEA RTIN GUITARS tw tau 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
ws» NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 











For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame De GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRARE, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, | Mr. N. W. GOULD, | and many others, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
also in Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 


<= FOR oes 5 STARK & GOi, 


+. Importers = 


AND WHOLESALE DEALERS Iti 


Musical Lastriments 


Use common sense. Order on copsoval at also one of the pighasrasteed instruments ined by any other zw “., . 
maker, and test side by side Compare—First, Qualities ; Second, The Prices. : aN ’ 
BA Se STRINGS, &c., 


BAND INSTRUMENTS! 


New Catalogue ready—contains the price of everything needed by Bands; mailed free to every Band Leader ~ v WEE S = a ] : ” 
who sends his address. Thaportant every: Sar questions answered. List of Band Music. ~~ \ oss < : SSS s,No. 25 M urray Str ect, 
NEW YORK. 
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ver Plate. 
wpaocsddny 


Light Action Piston 
Valve. 
B flat Cornet. 


02 gaalqns yuUas aun 











; Brass or Triple Sil- 











SJUIMNAPUT 


Reduced Prices and Liberal Terms. Send for Catalogue at once to 


JOHN F. STRATTON & CO., 55 Maiden Lane, N. Y, 


The STRATTON RUSSIAN GUT STRINGS| ¢. a. zonniscn a sons, 


°7° 46 Maiden Lane, New York 
Unexcelled for Durability and Tone. a aa 
Manufacturers of the Best Quality Brass and German Silver Rotary Valve 


Beware a ecieadieid wis having “ EVERY STRING BEARS OUR BAND INSTRUMENTS. 


more confidence in our business abil- vy TRADE MARE, AND IS FULLY 
ity than their own, copy our NAME | ge WARRANTED BY US, 
and MANNER OF PACKING in the > iy ae For Sale-by all Retail Dvalers. Anp Importers oF AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


hope to benefit by our reputation. « No Strings Sold by us at Retail, | French, — and MUSI 6 AL INSTRUMENTS, “once no. a 
Depot for C. F, MARTIN & CO.’S CELEBRATED GUITARS. 


Which stand and ever have stood unrivaled, and are acknowledged the best in the world by the most emi- 


JON F. STRATTON & CoO., 
nent Soloists, such as: Madame De Goni, Mr, J.-B. Coupa, Mr. Wm. Schubert, Mr. S. De La Cova, Mr, 


Importers and Dealers in all kinds of Musical Merchandise | Chas. De Jason, Mr. H. Worreli, Mr. Napoleon W. Gould. 
Genuine “ Meyer” Flutes and Piccolos, * Berteling’”’ Clarionets and Flutes, White’s Chinrests, “Rogers” 
No. 55 Maiden Lane, New York. — 








Also “ Besson,” “Courtois’”’ and “ Distin” Styles Patent Light Piston Valve Cornets and Band Instruments. 





Best Drumheads, Tiefenbrunner Z: 





Weck THE .COURIER. 


f i Haye Organ Co,” "ees "ase" na] PACKARD | 
BOS get Mtoe —Lowest in Price. Highest in Merit.— 0r chestral Oroans: 


2” Send for Catalogues, Prices and Terms. 














—— 


—GRAND:+— 
SQUARE @@ UPRIGHT, 
Nos. 106, 108 & 110 Broadway, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


lirst Meocdal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876. 


WG a) Gold Medal at the Gold Medal at the 
. World’s Fair, Vienna, World’s Fair, Vienna, 
1873. 1873. 


Has received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


* For greatest power, pleasing and noble quality of tone, pliable action and solid oe novelty of construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three tiers.” 


FACTORY, 34th St., bet. [Oth and | 1th Aves. WAREROOMS, No. 11 E. 14th St., New York. 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS 


——= GAPTIVATE THE WORLD. — 
Diploma and Medal, Centennial E=rpeosition; Grand Frize Medal, Faris Eisrposition. 























The great celebrity attained within a comparatively short time by this firm is due not only to perfection in workmanship, material and style, but also to 
the marvelous effect of the Patent Qualifying Tubes controlled and used only by this firm. (38 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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J. P. HALE 


Is making 100,000 of those splendid NEW SCALE UPRIGHT and SQUARE PIANOS for the Trade, at nALr-price. They 





q are the only Hatr-price Pianos made that have stood different climates successfully for the past twenty years. 


() Call and see them at KE THIRTY-FIFTH STREET and TENTH AVE, New York. 


a = — —— —<— ag Ogg Sg ae >. 
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——— T HE GABINE Ly TO 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


Nos. 457, 459 and 461 West 46th St., cor. Tenth Ave., New York. 
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BS 
meses t Eistablishea in 1857. eZ 


J. W. BRACKETT, 


fe! = i: N D. —Manufacturers of — 


[[pright oo Square ate 3 ey pk — : = — i 


13% inches high. 


20 inches long, 16% inches wide, 
spunod 9§ 
‘Burddyys .0of paxog ‘ybray 





Is a small Musical Cabinet of strong and durable construction, a wonder of 


simplicity and prompt execution. The tone is full, rich and sustained. Plays 


PEAROPORFRS A si ona a everything. The case is of solid black Walnut, nicely finished, with gilt trim- 
ue } © bes as =e or j * ° ° . . . . 
v r mings. It is made with the latest improvements, and is a most enjoyable 


a aE ; mii instrument. 





Patent Pedal ‘@t ; 4 Orguinettes, Musical Cabinets, Fianos, 


mee es OE 2. Reed Organs and Large Fipe Organs, 
(print : p lanotortes A Lt = Hl », é - - » | All operating mechanically as Orguinettes, for sale at our Warerooms and by our 


Agents throughout the World. 


: SO ee PMR aI THE MECHANICAL ORGUINETTE Co. 
581 YYashington Street, BOSTON. No. 831 Broadway, bet. 12th & 13th Sts., New York 
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GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 


Received the A Award at the UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL WORLD’S EXHIBITION at 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876, and are admitted to be the Most Celebrated Instruments of the age. 
GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 

(2 Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. Prices reasonable. Terms favorable, 


Warercoms, 237 E. 23d St. Factory, From 233 to 246 E. 23d ot, New York. 








-ABLER 





—-ESTABLISHED 1854.—— 


Nov., 1875, and my Uprights have m 
May, 1877, and March, 1878), which 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


All my Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar Say age patented July, Pan aot 
patent metallic action 
as caused them to be pri 


—~THE BEST PIANOS MANUPFACTURHD.+—— 


cast by one piece (pa 
Pitamea, 





Factory and YWarerooms, 220, 222 & 224 East 22d Street, New York. 








GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Grand, Upright and Square 


Pianoforte Actions, 


144 and 146 Elizabeth St.. New York. 








STRAUCH BROTHERS, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and U'pright 


@|ANOFORTE Q¥CTIONS 








No. 116 Gansevoort St., Cor. West St., New York. 





: NGS a 


THE BEST PIANOS 


Oriice 
bactorwy 


a - -NEW 


aunndld Warerooms 


YORK, U.S.A. as 


2c 


AT LOWEST PRICES. 


> tm ore Ge ain BO er cd 
dS RILOW. 2 25'" Street, | 


A 





SAMUEL PIERCE, 


Established 1847. 
(Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World,) 
READING, - : - MASS., 


METAL and WOOD 


Orean Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 


A specialty made of furnishing the HIGHEST 
crass VOICED WORK, both 
Flue and Reed. 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality 
of Organ Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 


JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 


8318 and 320 East 39th Street. 


» eeetpelinnadpaieaiaitamnn 
List OF our 


Largest Grand Organs. 


Fifth Avenue Cath., 

St. Geoupes s Church, ws 
St. Paul’s M.E. C ¥ 
Hol inencente, x 
Fifth Ave. Pres. Ch., 
Brooklyn Tabernacle, 
Pittsburg Cathedral, 
Mobile Cathedral, 

rst Pres., Philadelphia, 
St. Jon: a 's M.E Brooklyn, 
Trin. San F rancisco, 
Christ ¢ Ch 4 Orleans, 
Sacred Heart, Brooklyn, 
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—Established in 1845.— 


Church Organs “ 


—oFr— 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GARRETT HOUSE, 


Nos. 122 Clinton & 188 Elm Sts., 
BUFFALO,N. Y. 


WM. M. WILSON, 


(Successor to HENRY ERBEN & CO.) 


Church Organs 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
260-262 W. 28th St., near 8th Ave. 


Builders of FIRST-CLASS ORGANS ONLY, 
with every valuable modern improvement and special 
inventions. Orders promptly executed at very reason- 
able rates. For specifications, prices, terms, &c., please 
address or apply at the factory. 


MUSICAL+COURIER+BINDER 


Subscribers Supplied at One Dollar Apiece. 
The Simplest, Cheapest and Best Binder in 
° r the "Market. 








We furnish these binders in Cloth, with the title 
stamped in gold. Sent og on receipt of price, 
to any address in the United States. Foreign post- 
age added. Address orders to 

HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher, 
74 Duane Street, N. Y. 


ALFRED 


DOLCE, 


No. 122 East Thirteenth Street, New York. 


PIANOFORTE 


MATERIALS. 


SALES, 1875-80. 


PIANO HAMMER FELTS. 


ae 
6é 
66 
6é 


SOUNDING BOARDS. 








T. L. WATERS’ 
Pianos and ()rgans, 


14 E. Fourteenth St, N. Y. 
Agents Wanted. New Catalogues ready Sept. Ist. 


2" General Agents for the Shoninger Cele- 
brated Organs for the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania and Michigan, 





F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E, Forty-first St., 
NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (~~ Send for Catalogue. 

N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 








—§ ESTABLISHED 1871.%— 


MOLINE PIPE ORGAN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


<Q 


CHURCH ORGANS 


RE Se ae ee 


in PA ‘inet 
ail JM 1 us ul 


Moline, IHinéie. 


HE largest and most complete establishment in the West. Conducted 
by graduates of the most noted London Organ Builders. Our instru- 


a ments are noted for their fine voicing, beauty of tone, and superiority of 


honest workmanship throughout. 


Parties contemplating the purchase of 


an organ are invited to send for testimonials and specifications. Samples 


of our instruments can be seen i: the Congregational and Presbyterian 
s churches, Council Bluffs, lowa; Congregational Church, Davenport, Iowa; 
m Congregational Church, Moline, Ill.; Methodist Church, Bloomington, III. 
z Trinity Church, Jacksonville, Ill.,and many others throughout the West, 








HORACE WATERS & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Pianos and ()rgans, 


826 Broadway, New York. 


—ALso GaneraL WHOLESALE AGENTS FOR— 


HALLETT, DAVIS & CO.’S 


Superior Pianos 


-—AND— 


B. SHONINCER’S 
Celebrated Organs. 


—_— +> — 








eer ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED. 


‘ABW STYLES 


| FOR 
—_—_— 


1881! 





Novel! 
Original! 


Superb! 


SPERLING ORGAN COMP'Y 


Derby, Conn., U.S. A. 
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‘THE COURIER, 








WHBER 
PIANOFORTE. 


COMPLETE TRIUMPH. 


Read the wonderful orrrcraL Report, being the basis of the United States Centennial 
award decreed to 


ALBERT WEBER, N. Y., 
Grand, Square and Upright Pianos. 


REPORT: 
‘* For sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined with greatest power 
(as shown in their Grand, Square and Upright Pianos), These three styles show intelligence 
and solidity in their construction, a pliant and easy touch, which at the same time answers 
promptly to its requirements, together with excellence of workmanship.” 
A. T. GOSHORN, Director-General. J. R. HAWLEY, President. 
[Seal.] J. L. Camppext, Secretary. 











Attest. 
| CAUTION.—Beware of unscrupu.ous advertisers, who are trying to palm off a 
CERTIFICATE OF PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS consisting of renowned professors of 
Universities and Colleges, Chemists, Astronomers and Engineers, as a Centennial Award 
on Pianos. 
The Weber Grand Piano reached the highest average over all Competi- 
tors, 95 out of a possible 96, next highest on Grand Pianos at 91. 


Call and see the Official report at the Weber Rooms and hear the Weber Pianos, which 
stand to-day without a rival for “ Sympathetic, pure and rich tone combined 


with greatest power.” 
Warerooms, 5th Ave. cor. 16th Street, New York. 


Ilustrated Catalogue, with Price List, 
mailed free upon application, 
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DECKER BROTHERS’ 
Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 


have shown themselves to be so far superior to all others in excellence of workmanship, 
elasticity of touch, beauty of tone, and great durability, that they are now 
earnestly sought for by all persons desiring the very best Piano. 


LOW PRICES. EASY TERMS. 
CAUTION. 


It has been established beyond conmenene © the courts of law that the only Piano 
known to the public and the Piano Trade as the CKER PIANO is manufactured by 
Decker Brotuers, All genuine DECKER PIANOS have the following name on the Pianos 


above the keys: - 


DECKER BROTHERS, 33 Union Square, New York. 


— 








BSSTABLISEIED 1646. 
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WOODWARD & BROWN, | 


Pianoforte M 


592 WASHINGTON STREET, . 


anufacturers, 
: BOSTON, MASS. 








Rich in Ton 
: Web Durable : Pith, 


PIANO 


333 & 335 West S6th Street, bet. 8th & Sth Aves., New York. 


Ehstic in Touch, RG 
Winter! 








BEHNING 


FIRST-CLASS 
Grand, Square and Upright 
PIANOFORTES. 


BEHNING 


—~<With Improved Patent Agraffe Attachment and Name Board.o— 


Office and Warerooms, 129 East 125th Street; 


Manufactory, 124th Street, cor. First Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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mS a 
\ Si meedwhore known and prized for 


| 5 (® 
es! y 


ng ()\ T asteral and excellent improvements, 


Sin and fidelity in manufacture, 


E jecant variety of designs, 
Y iciaing unrivaled tones. 


#llustrated Catalogues sent free, 
J. ESTEY & CO. 


Brattleboro, Vt. 





STEINWAY 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS.& 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make every part of 
their Piano-fortes, exterior and interior (including the casting 


< fen & Sone, 





of the full iron frames), in their own factories. 





New York Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 
Nos. 107, 109 and 111 E. Fourteenth Street. 





CENTRAL EUROPEAN DEPOT, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 18 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., London. 





Factory: Block bounded by 4th and Lexington Aves., 52d and 53d Sts., New York. 





SAW MILL, IRON FOUNDRY AND METAL WORES, ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND. 


Opposite One Hundred and Twentieth Street, New York. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 74 Duane Street. New York. 





